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a 2S EN First Aid 
SS : 
, eK = To The Injured. 
——— <a ’ Controls All 
A SS <— Pain, Bleeding and Inflammation. 
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There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Hazel 
preparations represented to be ‘‘the same as’? POND’S EXTRACT. They 

enerally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,”’ which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, 
isa pomee | oison. 
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KD Do DoH 
Have You Ever 


Investigated the merits of automobile stock as an 
investment? If not, wecanshow you something 


that will please you, whether you have hundreds : 
or thousands to invest. The manufacture of self- 
| 
| 
| 






















propelled vehicles is now a standard industry, and 
all who come in on the ground floor are sure to 
make money. We court thorough investigation. 
If you desire further information, address 
Arthur C. Eddy, Treasurer. 


Skene American Automobile 
‘Company, Incorporated, Springfield, Mass. 
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The MACMILLAN. COMPANY’S New Books 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
What He Was—What He Is—and What He [ay Become 
By bs ak es HANNIBAL THOMAS. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


‘* No one interested in what M. Brunetiére has lately declared to be the gravest 
before the Republic can afford to megiect this book.’’—The Evening Pos 


A Treasury of AMERICAN History |CONSIDERATIONS 
IRISH POETRY Told by Contemporaries. : ON PAINTING 
in the English Tongue | vol. Ill National Expansion | A NEW. EDITION, 

Edited by the Rev STOPFORD | (1783 1845). Ready this week. | Lectures delivered at the Metro- 
A. BROOKE and T. W. Rol-/By ALBERT BUSHNELL] politan Museum, N. Y., by 
leston, with an introduction by| HART. Professor of History,| JOHN LA FARGE. 1amo, 
the former. Cloth, $1.75. Harvard University. Buckram, $1.25 net. 
Such names as Douglas Hyde, Send for a circular of the series, *¢ One of those all too rare books 

W. B. Yeats, Dr. George Sigerson | of which Vol, I. and II. are ready, | by aa artist of standing who knows 

Lionel Graves, etc., are on the list acne each) and Vol. IV. will | whereof he speaks, . of a 

of authors quoted. ollow. fascinating literary style. __ Nation. 
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THE THREE BEST NEW .NOVELS: 
Each historical,— singularly different,—and each the best of its type in recent years. 
Cloth, extra, 12mo, $1.50+ 
The Life and Death of RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,”’ etc, 


So prominent a critic as FrEoERIC HARRISON cal's it ‘a great feat ” (Fortnightly Review), and in The 
Academy, *‘ the only first-class book in 1900,” 


Wuo Goes THERE? 
By B, K. BENSON. The Story of a Spy in the Civil War. « Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“« An exquisitely written as well as an excitingly brilliant and captivating romance,”’—Aflanta Constitution. 
IN THE PALACE OF THE KING 
A Love Story of Old Madrid. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“ A book to read and to remember with inexhaustible pleasure.""—San Francisco Newsletter. 








New Illustrated Editions of the ‘‘ Elizabeth’? Books 


ELIZABETH AND HER THE THE APRIL BaBy’s 
GERMAN GARDEN SOLITARY SUMMER Book OF TUNES 


With illustrations from photo- | Similarly illustrated, a sequel to and | With the Story of how they came 
graphs, Crown, 8vo, $2.§0. uniform with the preceding. 2.50| tobe written. By “ Elizabeth.’’ 
Full of humor and gentle satire} The story of a contented woman,| Nursery rhymes, set to music ; il- 

| oo German ways, and of rare out- | happy in her childrey and garden. | lustrated in colors by Kate Green- 
| door fragrance, The two in a box, $5.00, away. Cloth, Small 4to, $1.50 vez. 


“For Everyone; the Business Man, Enthusiast, or Scholar.’’—Evening Transcript, Boston, 


| Jesus CHRIST AND THE THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST 


SOCIAL QUESTION IN MODERN LIFE 
By FRANCIS G, PEABODY, Harvard Univ. By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of 








| AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN 
ITS RELATION TO. SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF 
MODERN SOCIAL LIFE, Cloth, $1.50. 


“Sympathetic, broad, interpretative,””— The Outlook. 
“d Distinguished by the sanity of its suggestions,” —Ledger. 


the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 


A STUDY OF THE NEw PRosBLeMs or THE CHURCH 
IN AMERICAN Society, Cloth, $1.50. 


went chapter is a sairitual uplift and a‘st h« 
Sith Epworth Herald. r 7 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS o CC ) 
Beg to Announce the Publication of © 
Ghe Philippines: HG AB ANe 
Being a Record of Personal Observations and Experiences. at 


By ALBERT G. ROBINSON. 








_ The author spent several months among the people of the Philippines studying their co ndition 
and manner of life. He visited many parts of the islands, and has described in vigorous and vi 
language the scenes in our new possessions and the character of the people living there. 


Cloth, 12mo., $2.00. 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., = Publishers 
141-155 East 25th Street, New York. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD SRENTANO’S | SQureLy WALLETS) 


Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, 

For nearly 20 years has been pleading for rational and BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sa. ‘New York 

reverent plans of Bible Study. ee ey es ee . = 
It is to day the recognized authority on modern and EDUCATION 


progressive methods of scriptural investigation and fur 
nishes its readers each month with 80 pages of reading oVGLE TOUR FOR BOYS THROU GH EUR Ort 
matter with many valuable illustrations. TAYLOR, Head Master, Rectory School, New Milford, 


NEW READERS may test its merits for three months OHIO, Cleveland, 1620 Prospect Street. 
for 25 cents. MISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIR) 


The regular subscription price per year is $2.00. The Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
numbcrs of the new volume are full of interest. Address Second term begins February 5, 1901. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, _ CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


eae booty eat 2 of Lake Forest University. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Three rse leading to degree of LL.B. p 
admission te we the Bar in all the States. For catalogue 


Chicago, iil E. BARRETT, LL.B,, Atheneum Bul 
IN MEMORIAM. Tint 
By Aurrep Lorp Tennyson. THE WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULA 
With 140 Rubricated Initials by Blanche McManus, AND EXPRESSION READING. 


to 
Limited Edition 500 copies. A special method b a, fe Deaf may learn 
8vo, clo. gilt, uncut, $8.50 nef. Se cages “ Soon - aad New ¥! 


M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West Twenty-second Street, New York. HOME STUDY. 
The University of Chicago 


F R E BOOK STORE BY MAIL. = gg over B06 covrespendeyse courses oto 
WHOLESALE PRICES, |S, ,iomssre.toyirl,oustammzreo Ot 


atalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches: postage 6 cents. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. 
ge! 8, Bibles, eed in seo ete., “ete., CHICAGO, ILL. 
in stock. it cat- 


















































oberg The leading musical i 
THE BOOK SUPP! Y New England stitution of America. 
L ee Bibs Metosh bre. CHCAOS, CoNSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsat 
CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, OF MUSIC passed advantages in com 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocutioa. 
Crane Broe., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mave, George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE, f Pupils tt at oo oat time. For [aig seme 
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“ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS <x 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 





3 FUNEEEOP BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
HEBREW YARNS, 
100 pages, Illd. = 28c. 
IRISH YARNS, 
100 pages, Ilid. = 25c. 
TRAVELERS’ YARNS, 
112 pages, Ilid. =. 25c. 


AREOraL OrrEeR - nee 
ine—: vee for mn 
pono Ea egeetion guaranteed 


THE aE OHISWICE PUB. 00. 
25 DUANE STREET, NEW TORK, 


HE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STRBET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Sahecetptee. od ng yor in + pomdy $ one year, $2 00. 
ie Copies, 10 cents. 





pust be given. 


HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 


’ aye een “on EUROPE by special 
LARK Ss hartered 8.8. ‘‘ City. o f Rome, ie exid 
ons, June 29, $250 ; also Ma 11, ete. 





a 111 Broadway, N. Y 


UROPE *"°.. ORIENT 





NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 


mney GAZE & SONS, » Lo So, Clark ét, Ghicaro — 
ABt. 2 b bmg ton n St., Bos' 
OF ADEMe @ HOW AND, Agts., 1 ni So. Broad ot "Phila. 


GOLF, HUSTING. HKISHING. 


LORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Excellent Golf Courses, with Turf yl greens 
and tees, connected with th hotels 


Professionals in charge. 


AMPA BAY HOTEL, TAMPA: FLA. 
ick, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
OTEL DELLEVIEW, Belleasr, on the Gulf, Fila. 
J. F. Champlin, Manager. Open Jan, 15th. 
EMINOLE HOTEL, Mec Park, Fla. 
wett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th. 
YALA novel Ocal, Fla. 





P. F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. ~ 


OTEL KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee, Fla. ue, Munger: 
HE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. J.H. k, anager. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 28d St. and 290 Mee. bess 
vellers’ Information Co., 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square. 


QSS. Co. 


For the winter 


7 Bermuda 


preached in forty-eight hours — cis — 

by the elegant steamers. of the Que’ 
Sailing weekly. Steamers every arg aoe “tor 
— Cree and the principal West India Islands 

ing trip. 

ant particulars apply to A..E. OUTERBRIDG: 

CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York, or THOS. 
COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 

A, AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, 





THE SHOREHAM, 


' WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Located. in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 
PARTMENTS. 
JOHN T. DEVINE. 





: —_'s SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


5 
THK BEST GOODS ONLY. 














** At the Foot of Mount Hood ” 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 
AND THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 











possess attractions that would: require 
volumes to detail; but an agent of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


will gladly give yuu full information as 
to the best route to take to reach this 
delightful region, 


No.5 of the “‘ Four Track Series” will 
be he Benger to 


River road, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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BERMUDA, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


verms, etc., address Wy, §, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE |~ 


Fy gt te TO LIVERPOOL. 
ae upwards, de pends, on steamer. 





Fit. Cabin $40" 
ia pienans steamer “ ated ty gre — = Jan. come 
estrian” 9,00u tons, —y 30; Bo se (new), 9,500 
Fon 18; “Devonian” (new) 11,000 tons, Feb. 20. 


F. 0. et GHTON & CO. Gen’! Agents, 
15 State Street, Boston. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


\ WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


W ANTED Fifty Thousand Dollars 


to join in Developing 
Real Estate. Ample security and time ripe for 
improving. Located G. N. Y., N. J. and R. I. 


Office 1720 American Tract Building 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


















































MORIALS 
Church and Cemetery « 


Original and artistic designs submitted tw 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. 














J. & R. LAMB, = _59 Carmine Street, New Verk. 





miavesT TURKISH TOWEL 


And Similar Geods. 
SOFT amp sty swombst 


aE TE Ge 


‘Tue -Ooman ih Goods enumerated here are an abso} 

gap ao They are a iaeeeys ud not ey 

ve. aa and can be obtained at Bsa within re every 
Be to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid i hnitation: 

d ‘the principal drapers in 


BARLOW ry JONES, ‘Ltd, Manchester, Englasl 


Oe u 

RUG Bie 
MORPH I INE F. ka 

suT AL GAME New Yorr 
READING | NOTICE 

FLORIDA. 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railread, 
Fh first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
two weeks in Florida, will leave New Yi 
Philadelphia, timore and Washington by special train 


February 5. 
Excursion tickets, including railway 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en roi 








For tickets, itineraries and other orang a 

urist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New Yo 

B. Co’ jnende te Age’ Birect, Newart : 

ur’ er, assenger nt, ore Distri 

timore, Md. ; ? Ooiin Seuads Passenger Agent Southe 
Ww m, D.C. ; Thos. E. att, P; 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pa. ; orto Geo. W. 
ant General Passenger Agent, ‘Broad Street Sta 
delphia.— Adv. 


POND’S EXTRACT IN NO COMBINE, 


Reports apeeety ratgemey regarding a proposed © 
Te aad's Extract Com mo roe ave 
‘ond’s rac’ y to such a co 
Inquiry at the office . r the | Bond's Mixtract Company, Wa 
an Fo ee to-day elicited the following statement 
the combination or — at 
Ponds. 's Extract Company with so-called witch hazel 
facturers are wholly without foundation. It is hardly 
pposed that the Pond’s Co + Who have 


manifestly done to mislead the publi. fl 
pang Company will at once institute proc 

to entoin the use of any designation wherein the 

*“ Pond” is employed.— Mail anu Express. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Thirty-five Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania I 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
special pa personally cond ducted tour through California, 
York and Phi 


1 
iphia on mn by the * Ge 
Gate Special,’’ composed exclusively of ioe 0 


ing, dining, drawing-room sleeping, compartment, and 0 
wt ion cars, re’ by March Bg mae train 
ce run over the entire route. The beat ho’ owe be 


vering all necessary ex, 

f-om all points on Pennsylvania Railroad except F 
trom which point the rate will be 

t or further information appl ee to nn agents ; 
Avent. 1196 Broadway, New Court Street, Brook! 

o nes Street, Newark, N. J.; B Courlaender, St. 

nd gent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Bt 
Sta as, Ps Agent Southeastern ae 
Dis 23 Thos. KE. Watt, ing a 
.P+teburg, Pa. ; or address Geo 4, douse 6 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. ado 
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1840. 


Incorporated 1849. 





LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Charter Perpetual. 


IQO]. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1901. 


CASH CAPITAL - _.-- 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
Transmission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unincumpbered 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security 
Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stocks ‘7 a 
Miscellaneous Stocks 

Railroad Bonds 

United States Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 








NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, VicrE-PrRes’T. 








Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 


A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’T MANAGER. 





$1,500,000. 


$218,631.58 


391,502.69 
48,420.30 
125,000.00 
616,800.00 
40,525.00 
689,044.00 
2,046,660.00. 
690,000.00 
376,000.00 
75,000.00 
48,000.00 


$5,159,623.47 





$1,.500,000.00 
1,668,772.79 
270,707.27 


$3,340,480.06 


1,819,143.41 
3,319,143.41 





$27,459,196.69 


W. J. MACKAY, Serc’y. 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


W. A. _BLODGETT, 2p Ass’r MANAGER, 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. 





GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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Bed Linen 


from the 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 





Registered 


Trade-Mark. 





As the special feature of our January Sale, we now 
offer these superb linens, which were awarded Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition :— 

EMBROIDERED LINEN 
72x100-inch, each .......$16 00 16.50 20.00 25 00 
90x100-inch, each 17-50 18.50 3000 35.00 

EMBROIDERED PILLOW SHAMS. 
32x82-inch, a pair $8.00 9.00 10.00 
EMBROIDERED BOLSTER SHAMS. 
40x54-inch, each,...........$6.50 8.00 10.00 
FANCY SHEET SHAMS. 
36x90-inch, each. $13.50 1§.00 16.00 17.50 


This lot of Exposition Linen includes also Table Cloths, 
Napkins, Doylies, Centerpieces, Scarfs, Tea Cloths and 
Tray Clothe. 


Booklet describing these goods mailed free. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


“The Linen Store.” = 14 West 23d St., N. Y 


BEDSPREADS. 


12.50 


10.50 











THE LUXURIOUS 
EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 








THE 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED ™ TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philade!lphia|507 Smithf' ld St., Pitteburg 
1234 Superior St., Cieveland 
17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
| 2KingSt.,£ast, Toronto,Ont. 
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(| PM 1) 


(MASON’S PATENT) 
$1 WITH PULLEY 


(Postpaid) 


and leaflet, 


~h 


‘*HOW TO MAKE A MOTOR” 


(Copyrighted.) 


is a very remarkable que, weighing only 15 ounces. Its cov 
struction allows all t etism powers: 
tate Power, | and thus ins conjunc on w with the | of 
arms e armature (the magne’ 
ends) brings into play, th she test of fall @ Moations : 
r—Leverage. ‘ore this Motor 
is a end the combination of aot 


% 
very equal size 
beauty, and efficiency. It will 


ks, and how i ops 
Preity into into . Read my little book, 


SeumoTne LICHT HOME,” 


Fourth Edition, Price 10 centa (postpaid) 
lustrated and valuable formule, eens how tol 
your poses from bosso- pede chemical batteries, and 


é Piain I.an A New 
York min minister pony h e lectures 0 on OngUnee:  chrontl 


knowledge obtained from from this book. Hundreds ty ee teatime 
nials received. Address 


JAS. H. MASON, Inventor, Dept | American Tract Society's Bldg., New York ij. 
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Survey of the World. | 


In the Senate the Army 
bill was passed last 
week, by a vote of 43 to 
23, four Democrats (Lindsay, McLaurin, 
Morgan and Sullivan) joining the Re- 
publicans in the affirmative, while Mr. 
Hoar was paired in the negative. The 
amendments offered by the minority—to 
deprive the President of discretionary 
power to use the entire number of troops 
authorized ; to limit the provisions of the 
bill to a term of two years; calling for a 
proclamation announcing our intention 
ultimately to. give the Filipinos inde- 
pendence; revoking all liquor licenses in 
the Philippines; and forbidding the im- 
portation of liquors into the islands or 
the sale of them there—were rejected by 
a vote of nearly two to one. Mr. Lodge 
said that 500 saloons had been estab- 
lished at Manila with the American oc- 
cupation, and that they were doing in- 
finite harm—more, however, to the army 
than to the Filipinos, who were tem- 
perate. He did not know why this 
traffic had not been restrained. The vote, 
with remarks by others, showed that the 
majority thought the matter should be 
left with the President and the local au- 
thorities. A cablegram from General 
McArthur was received, saying that 
there was less drunkenness in the Philip- 
pine army than in garrisons at home, al- 
tho drunken men were very noticeable in 
Manila; that disorderly houses were not 
licensed, protected or encouraged; and 
that the army was splendidly disciplined, 
in a high state of efficiency, and doing 
very hard work faithfully. During the 
debate Mr. Teller denounced General 
Eagan and attacked the President for 
having retired him, saying this was a re- 


The Army Bill 
Passed 


duced army in the Philippines. 


ward rather than punishment. Mr. Hale 
explained that he would vote for the bill 
only to prevent “the almost immeasur- 
able disaster ” that might fall upon a re- 
Mr. 
Spooner remarked that the time to legis- 
late for the islands would not arrive un- 
til after the reception of a report from a 
joint committee of investigation sent to 
Manila by Congress. He gave notice that 


he would introduce a resolution for the 


appointment of such a committee. There 
was added to the bill a provision for the 
payment of a bounty of $200 to any vol- 
unteer who should re-enlist for three 
years, The paragraphs determining the 
size of the army—a minimum of 58,000 
and a maximum of about 98,000, with 
provision for the use of 12,000 Filipinos 
—were not disturbed: The Government 
will recruit 35,000 men as soon as possi- 
ble after the réport of the Conference 
Committee upon the differences between 
the House and the Senate has been ac- 
cepted. It is not expected that all the vol- 
unteers can be brought back to San Fran- 
cisco. in time to be mustered out there 
within the limit fixed by law. Concern- 
ing hazing at West Point much indigna- 
tion was expressed before the passage of 
the bill, one Senator even saying that if 
hazing could not be stopped the school 
should be abolished. The Military Acad- 
emy bill requires the superintendent to 
make such rules as will prevent hazing; 
and provides that any cadet found guilty 
of hazing shall be expelled and shall not 
thereafter be eligible for appointment 
as a commissioned officer. At the close 
of the Congressional Committee’s in- 
quiry at West Point, on Saturday, the 
cadets of all the classes held a meeting 


177 
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and decided unanimously to abolish haz- 
ing in every form. 


The House has passed 
the River and Harbor 
bill with its very large 
appropriations. A new paragraph in it 
provides for an international commission 
to inquire as to the lake levels and the ef- 
fect upon them of existing canals. As 
prepared in committee, the Naval bill 
adds 5,000 men to the enlisted force of 
the navy, carries an appropriation of 
$77,000,000 ($11,000,000 more than last 
year’s), and orders the construction of 
two new battle ships and two cruisers. 
In the Post Office bill the committee has 
increased the appropriation for rural free 


Other Work of 
Congress © 


~ delivery from $1,750,000 to $3,500,000. 


It is expected that the House’s bill for a 
reduction of the war taxes will be greatly 
changed by the Senate Committee, prob- 
ably by scaling down certain taxes which 
the House repealed; and it is said that 
the tax on bank checks will be retained. 
The Senate will be asked to increase by 
50 per cent. the salaries of the judges of 
all the Federal courts. In executive ses- 
sions last week a confirmation of the 
nomination of Justice Harlan’s son to be 
Attorney-General in Porto Rico was pre- 
vented by the objection of Mr. Pettigrew. 
upon the ground that the appointment 
ought not to have been made while the 
insular constitutional cases were pending 
in the Supreme Court. He bitterly at- 
tacked the President on account of this 
nomination and the promotion and ap- 
pointment of Justice McKenna’s son, as- 
serting that this officer had been ad- 
vanced over the heads of 118 who were 
above him. The President’s action was 
warmly defended by Mr. Foraker and 
others, who expressed very frankly their 


_opinions about Mr. Pettigrew and his 


suspicions ; and incidentally Mr. Foraker 
declared his confident expectation that 
the court would sustain the Government 
in the insular cases. In the absence of 
a quorum Mr. Pettigrew’s objection was 
temporarily effective. The Ship Subsidy 
hill has been considered at several con- 
ferences. Amendments have been pro- 
posed, to meet the objections of promi- 
nent Republicans, and it is said that these 
will be accepted: but it is by no means 
certain that a vote on the bill will be 
reached before the end of the session. 


Signs of a revolt in Texas 
against silver and Bryan 
are interesting because of 
the growth of the State in population and 
wealth, and the weight of its delegation 
in national conventions and the Electoral 
College. The new apportionment in- 
creases the number of the State’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress from fifteen to 
eighteen. The members of the Legisla- 
ture recently by unanimous vote invited 
ex-Senator Hill, of New York, to address 
them; but a similar invitation was given 
to Mr. Bryan only by a narrow majority 
and after a sharp debate. Texas was 
never so prosperous, it is said, and the 
people are weary of Bryan. There has 
recently been in the West a noticeable 
movement of prominent Populist or Sil- 
ver Republican politicians to the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Patterson, of Colo- 
rado, who succeeds Mr. Wolcott in the 
Senate, says he is a Democrat now, al- 
tho last year he was the chairman of the 
Populist Convention. Mr. Dubois, who 
comes back to the Senate from Idaho, 
having formerly been a Silver Repub- 
lican, is now a straight Democrat. His 
colleague, Mr. Heitfeld, elected as a Pop- 
ulist, will stand hereafter with the Dem- 
ocrats. In several States there will be 
no further need of fusion alliances. Mr. 
Quay goes back to the Senate from 
Pennsylvania. The Republican caucus 
gave him only 123 votes, and he needed 
127; but with the help of a few Demo- 
crats who assisted his supporters in gain- 
ing control of the organization of the 
House, and of several Republicans who 
violated their signed pledges, he received 
130. The Democrats in caucus have 
bitterly denounced by resolution their as- 
sociates who assisted Quay; and the 58 
faithful anti-Quay Republicans have pub- 
lished a statement branding as traitors 
the seven men who gave Quay his vic- 
tory after they had been elected upon the 
understanding that they would oppose 
him, and had signed on the last day of the 
old year a pledge that they would be 
faithful to their trust. Quay took his 
seat in the Senate last week, surrounded 
by a great array of floral offerings given 
by his admirers, who thronged the galler- 
ies. Clark, who would have been ex- 
cluded from the Senate on account of 
bribery in the Montana Legislature if he 
had not resigned, has beeri elected in that 
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State; and he publicly rejoices over the 
defeat of Senator Chandler, chairman of 
the committee that conducted the bribery 
investigation. In Delaware eleven Re- 
publicans are still holding out to prevent 
the election of Addicks. Senator Hoar 
has been re-elected by the unanimous 
support of the Massachusetts Repub- 
licans. Five Democrats voted for him. 
Other Senators who are to have another 
term are McMillan, of Michigan; Frye, 
of Maine; Warren, of Wyoming; Till- 
man, of South Carolina, and Cullom, of 
Illinois. In Minnesota, Moses E. Clapp 
has been chosen to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Davis. 


ot 


Senator Morgan would like 
to have the pending Nicara- 
gua Canal bill passed at once, 
without regard to the amended Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which has been re- 
ceived by the British Government ; but it 
was decided last week at a conference of 
Republican Senators that considerations 
of honor and decency required the post- 
ponement of action upon the bill until 
after the decision of Great Britain has 
been made known. At this conference a 
few objected to delay, the foremost of 
them being Mr. Platt of New York, who 
declared that he would vote to take up 
and pass the bill if any one should make 
a motion to that effect. Mr. Morgan has 
introduced a resolution, declaring that 
the ratification of the treaty is not a con- 
dition precedent to the legislation in 
which he is so deeply interested, and that 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty gives Great 
Britain no right to demand that we ab- 
stain from passing a bill to make a canal. 
A majority of the Senators, however, 
perceive that the Senate’s action on the 
new treaty is a clear admission that the 
old one is in force and binding. There 
were conferences last week in London 
between Ambassador Choate and Lord 
Lansdowne concerning the amended 
treaty; and the question was discussed 
at a meeting of the British Cabinet. 
While no authoritative statement has 
been made, it is reported that Lord Lans- 
downe was authorized to engage in fur- 
ther conferences and to suggest changes. 
Some expect that the treaty will be re- 
ttrned to Washington with British 
amendments: Secretary Hay says there 
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is no foundation for the report that he 
was told by Lord Pauncefote some 
months ago that Great Britain would not 
object to fortifications or a suspension of 
the old treaty. There has recently been 
a noticeable change of tone in a part of 
the London press with respect to the 
amended treaty; and this suggests that 
at first the scope of the amendments was 
not correctly measured in England. The 
Spectator even goes so far as to say that 
the British Government ought cheerfully 
to consent to the military control-of the 
canal at all times by the United States. 


& 


The information re- 
ceived by the Tam- 
many Committee of 
Five, as to the collection of a protection 
tax of $2,800,000 a year from gambling 
houses in New York, appears to have no 
value for use in prosecuting the collectors 
of this blackmail; but the Chamber of 
Commerce Committee of Fifteen has 
quietly gathered evidence on the same 
subject, which may serve as a basis for 
indictments. All the forces in the re- 
form movement have not yet been har- 
monized. While some, with Chairman 
Baldwin of the Fifteen, would avoid pol- 
itics and strive at present only to prevent 
the secret licensing of vice and the pro- 
tection of it in the tenement districts, 
others would assail the municipal govern- 
ment at the polls, and are disposed to 
blame corporations and the rich for con- 
ditions which the Fifteen seek to amel- 
iorate. Thus, with reference to com- 
plaints that to Boss Croker’s govern- 
ment these conditions are due, Frank 
Moss (formerly associated with Dr. 
Parkhurst and afterward counsel for the 
Mazet Committee) says that behind 
Croker are great financial interests that 
have kept him in power because of their 
holdings in public franchises. And at a 
recent meeting, after addresses had been 
made by Bishop Potter and the chairman 
of the Fifteen, Henry George declared 
that the holders of franchises and the 
owners of land in the city were “ the real 
criminals.” Ernest H. Crosby, inter- 
ested in organizing a Reform Council of 
delegates from scores of labor unions, 
characterizes the work of the Fifteen as 
“ Wall Street trying to purify the Bow- 
ety,” and asserts that the real calise of 
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vice in the tenements is that overcrowd- 
ing which is due to the greed of capi- 
talists and the exactions of the owners of 
public franchises. There should be “.a 
crusade in Wall Street,” he says, as well 
as in the tenement district. And one of 
the Fifteen, Professor Adler, declares 
that one great source of the boss’s income 
and power is the corporations that bend 
the knee to him and have been getting 
franchises for which they have not paid 
enough. Public control of these corpo- 
rations, he says, would deprive the boss of 
this source of supply. The discussion 
covers a wide field, indicating that inter- 
esting questions of social betterment and 
municipal policy will be involved not only 
in the movement against protected vice, 
but also in the next municipal campaign. 


& 


Cuba and _he constitution prepared by 
Porto Rico the committee of the Cuban 

Constitutional Convention 
will be discussed this week in open ses- 
sions ; and it is said that the delegates in- 
tend to complete their work at an early 
day in order that Congress may be able 
to consider it before March 4th. No de- 
cision appears to have been reached con- 
cerning relations with the United States. 
The question of procedure in Congress 
with respect to the forthcoming consti- 
tution is receiving some attention, the 
chairman of the House Committee to 
which the constitution may be referred 
saying it will not be the duty of Congress 
to ratify or approve the convention’s 
work, but merely to adopt a declaratory 
resolution as to the sufficiency of it, un- 
less a specific provision for close relations 
between the two countries shall call for 
action. Some say that power to approve 
or modify the constitution, so far as it re- 
lates to Cuba’s domestic affairs, is vested 
- in the President rather than in Congress. 
Mr. Frye resigned the office of Superin- 
tendent of Schools because of a disagree- 
ment with General Wood, whom he has 
recently attacked in published interviews. 
He asserts that General Wood by means 
of a new school law, devised by a nephew 
of Senator Hanna, deprived him of all 
authority, making hii nierely a presiding 
officer over the semi-annual nieetings of a 
board of six provincial superintendents, 
and giving him no power to direct or or- 
ganize school work; that General Wood 
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promised; eight months ago to change 
this law, but has failed to do so, and has 
prevented a further increase of the num- 
ber of schools, while creating useless of- 
fices that are now held by idle men. The 
Supreme Court having sustained the act 
for the extradition of Neely, this em- 
bezzler will now be taken to Havana for 
trial. Owing to the results of the inves- 
tigation at Havana concerning mos- 
quitoes as agents of infection in cases of 
yellow fever, the sanitary inspectors have 
been directed to throw petroleum twice 
a month upon all stagnant pools of water 
that are breeding places for these insects. 
In Porto Rico two important franchises 
have been granted, one to the Port 
America Company, which is empowered 
to connect the chief ports of the island 
by steam or electric railways, passenger 
charges being limited to 5 cents a mile; 
and the other to Ramon Valdes, who is 
authorized to use the power of Comerio 
Falls on the Plata River for electric serv- 
ice in San Juan and other cities. The bill 
providing for jury trials has been signed. 
The insular government will take over 
the telegraph system from the Signal 
Corps on February 1st. Heavy crops of 
tobacco and sugar are reported. Gov- 
ernor Allen, returning from a tour of in- 
spection, predicts that the island will be- 
come a winter resort, rivaling Florida 
and Bermuda, and that Americans will 
erect large hotels in the mountains, where 
scenery and climate are most attractive. 


& 


The situation in the 
Philippines seems to be 
improving, and the mili- 
tary men there are reported as much 
more hopeful for a speedy cessation of 
the disturbances. The cause for this ap- 
pears to be the numerous surrenders, and 
the capture or destruction of insurgent 
camps, together with a clearer compre- 
hension by the natives of the American 
plan, the general increasing knowledge 
of the principles of the Federal party, ap- 
proved as they are by the commission 
and military authorities, together with 
the enforcement of General MacArthur's 
proclamation classing all who do things 
inimicable to the interests of the army as 
rebels and traitors. Minor successes of 
the American troops have had the effect 
of cutting off the communications 
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supplies of the insurgent bands, which 
consequently are very much disorganized, 
and the different towns are more and 
more disinclined fo contribute secretly 
to a cause they consider hopeless. It also 
seems to be believed that if a general 
scheme of provincial government can be 
inaugurated in some of the provinces 
others will rapidly fall into line. One il- 
lustration of the demoralization of the in- 
surgents is found in the surrender of a 
prominent leader in the province of Iloilo. 
In Manila the commission continues its 
discussions in regard to the qualifications 
for voters, taxation of church properties 
and general municipal organization. The 
bill before the commission requires vot- 
ers to own real estate to the value of 500 
pesos or pay taxes to the amount of 30 
pesos or upward, and be males of upward 
of twenty-three years of age who speak, 
read and write English or Spanish. The 
effect of the present proposition will be to 
lay the greatest stress upon those persons 
to whom the friars have nominally con- 
ferred their large tracts of land through- 
out the country. The rumor that Aguin- 
aldo was dead has been followed by one 
that he recently visited his mother in Ca- 
vite province and narrowly escaped cap- 
ture. In view of the many charges in re- 
gard to the condition of the army at Ma- 
nila the Adjutant-General requested a 
definite answer as to drunkenness, etc., 
and other vices. To this General MacAr- 
thur replied as follows: 

_ Drunkenness in this Army is no more no- 
ticeable here than in the garrisons in the 
United States. Considering the whole force 
as a unit, it is probably very much less. In 
Manila drunken men are very noticeable. The 
effect of a drunkard in a public place is to 
create the impression among citizens of ex- 
tensive disorders throughout the whole force, 
which is not the case. The Army is in splen- 
did discipline and a high state of efficiency, 
doing the hardest kind of service in the most 


faithful and inspiring manner. Houses of 
Prostitution are not licensed, protected or en- 


couraged.” 

In regard to the subject of religion in the 
schools a petition was presented provid- 
ing for the employment exclusively or 
Principally of native and Catholic teach- 
ers and permitting religious teaching in 
the schools. To this Judge Taft an- 


nounced that the commission could not 
Possibly accept these propositions. At 
the same time the commissioners seem to 

unanimous in the belief that a great 
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majority of the Filipinos desire religious 
teaching, and that the purpose of the bill 
for public education will be partially de- 
feated unless the children of Catholics are 
permitted to attend the public schools, 
which, it appears, can only be secured by 
the permission at least of some religious 
instruction out of school hours but in 
connection with the school organization. 


a 


n-ausiiailein te There is no one feature 
Church Work the conduct of 

church work by differ- 
ent organizations that is attracting more 
public interest than the waste of effort 
due to the overlapping and reduplication 
of work by organizations nearly akin to 
each other. There has been great im- 
provement in this regard within the past 
decade, and so far as the work in foreign 
fields is concerned this has been due in a 
very considerable degree to an annual 
conference of the officers and members of 
the different foreign mission boards of 
the United States and Canada, the latest 
session of which was held in this city last 
week. It was to this conference that was 
chiefly due the organization and conduct 
of the Ecumenical Conference last spring, 
and both at the sessions of that great 
gathering and at other similar occasions 
the public interest in this respect was 
very manifest. Of all the different ad- 
dresses at that conference none were 
more heartily applauded than those ap- 
pealing for a wiser, more economical, 
more effective use of the means at the dis- 
posal of the boards and greater con- 
sideration for each other in the conduct 
of the work. This same thought dom- 
inated the papers and discussions the 
past week. Among the special topics 
brought up were the question of mission- 
ary indemnities, the relation of the home 
churches to work in the new. possessions, 
the relation of missions and missionaries 
to the religions and customs of the peo- 
ple among whom they work. In every 
case some practical result was looked for. 
Theoretical views were to a very con- 
siderable degree discounted, and the ac- 
tual effect of various methods was set 
forth as the basis of future action. This 
was notable in the discussion on the re- 
lation of missions to foreign Govern- 
ments, in which it was made very mani- 
fest that for the most part the stress is 
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laid upon the securing of protection in 
the future rather than upon the punish- 
ment for wrong done in the past. One 
missionary who had faced the situation in 
Eastern Asia took the ground that it was 
unwise to call for indemnity beyond the 
actual expense of replacing buildings and 
such like property; that personal losses 
should be covered not by indemnity, but 
by the boards themselves. A most in- 
teresting summary of the progress of this 
general discussion was furnished show- 
ing how almost imperceptibly a great 
change has taken place in the conduct of 
the work, in the deference shown by the 
boards and missionaries to each other, and 
in hearty co-operation in the great work. 
It became evident that if it rested alone 
with the missionaries still more effect- 
ive plans would be adopted than are now 
in vogue. The native Christians in these 
regards are generally ahead of the mis- 
sionaries and the missionaries of the 
churches at home; and the churches at 
home not infrequently are more advanced 
than the representatives of the societies, 
altho this latter is not always true. 


a 


Religious circles 
in Germany are 
deeply interested 
in the question of evangelist or no evan- 
gelist. Altho. everybody is really and 
legally born into some church in the 
Fatherland, yet the masses, especially in 
the larger cities, have become estranged 
from the Church to such a degree, to a 
great extent through the Social Demo- 
cratic agitation, that the need is felt on 
all hands that something extraordinary 
must be done to bring the people back to 
the fold. The idea of doing this through 
_ evangelists is not altogether new in that 
country, having been advocated in pre- 
vious years by such leaders as Professor 
‘Christlieb, of Bonn, who established his 
Johanneum for the purpose of educating 
evangelists ; but the movement has never 
found general favor because of its seem- 
ing or real conflict with the regular order 
of the established ministry and its rights 
and duties. Recently a number of re- 
ligious conventions, both conservative 
and liberal, have passed on the proposed 
innovation, and all agree that such an 
introduction of evangelistic work among 
the many not reached through the or- 
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dinary channels of the church might re. 
sult in much good, but that the evangelist 
must not be independent, but must work 
in the interests of the Church and under 
the direction of the Church authorities 
and the regular ministry. No substan- 
tial difference, but only one of degree, ex- 
ists between the representatives of the 
different types of theological and reli- 
gious thought on this fundamental prop- 
osition. As long as State and Church are 
united, as they are at present in the land 
of Luther, it is clear that all efforts at an 
independent evangelization scheme and 
work will be frowned down by the dig- 
nitaries of both State and Church. 
of 

During the past week the 
daily press has been full of 
reports that President Castro, of Vene- 
zuela, has defied the United States, and 
that unless he should come down from 
his high horse, we may have to send the 
Atlantic Squadron to force him to re- 
spect the rights of the American citizens 
in Venezuela. It was said that Presi- 
dent Castro was going to send his troops 
to seize the fire arms belonging to the 
Bermudez Asphalt Company; had al- 
ready seized two British vessels to add to 
his navy; and had given orders to have 
the cablegrams and letters of Minister 
Loomis tampered with. The United 
States, on the other hand, was reported 
to have sent several ultimatums to the 
Venezuelan ; to have ordered the “ Kear- 
sarge” to hold itself in readiness; and 
to have sent the “ Scorpion,” which was 
at the harbor of Caracas, to proceed up 
the river to land troops near the asphalt 
lakes for the protection of the American 
company. The latest dispatches, how- 
ever, say that there is no need of excite- 
ment. The State Department has done 
nothing more than suggest to the Vene- 
zuelan Government that the property 
rights of our citizens must be fully pro- 
tected, and that this Government can 
take no official side in any trouble be- 
tween two American companies fighting 
for privileges in Venezuelan asphalt. 
Most of the furor, therefore, would seem 
to have been inspired in this country. Be 
that as it may, President Castro, in sup- 
porting one company’s claim, has overf- 
ridden the decree of his own supreme 
court, and thus brought up questions 
which may still lead to troublee. 


Venezuela 
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For several weeks there 
have been disturbing ru- 
mors regarding the health of Queen Vic- 
toria, but no public announcement was 
made until the close of last week, when 
it was stated that grave symptoms had 
made their appearance and that it would 
be impossible for her to continue to trans- 
act public ‘business. These symptoms 
were chiefly nervousness, insomnia, loss 
of appetite and increased feebleness, but 
they were not deemed alarming until they 
were intensified by a stroke of paralysis, 
which brought her to death’s door. 
Through January 2oth her death was ex- 
pected every hour, but her vigorous con- 
stitution asserted itself and she rallied, 
not sufficiently, however, to give hope of 
recovery. For some time she had felt 
very keenly.the situation in the Empire, 
and particularly the great loss of life and 
the anxieties in regard to South Africa. 
immediately on Lord Roberts’s arrival she 
had summoned him for consultation, and 
in many respects she made it manifest 
that she was greatly troubled over the 
long-continued cortest. In view of her 
weakness, a visit to the Riviera was 
planned, but at the last moment that was 
given up, and she was confined to the 
house at Osborne, near Cowes, in the Isle 
of Wight. The entire family were sum- 
moned, and gathered as rapidly as possi- 
ble. As Empress Dowager Frederick 
was herself in a dangerous condition and 
unable to leave, her son, Emperor Wil- 
liam, left the festivities connected with 
the bi-centenary of the Kingdom of Prus- 
sia and hastened to London, where he 
was met by the Prince of Wales. With 
him came the Duke of Connaught, who 
had likewise been attending the festivi- 
ties at Berlin. In view of the situation 
arrangements were made immediately 
for the Prince of Wales to act as regent, 
but he himself is by-no means strong and 
there is considerable anxiety in regard to 
his condition. On the arrival of Emperor 
William he had expected. to go immedi- 
ately to Osborne, but was delayed some- 
what by weakness. -His son, the Duke of 
York, was summoned, and the English 
Cabinet were in constant attendance, al- 
tho Lord Salisbury had not gone to Os- 
borne House. The sudden attack and the 
apparent hopelessness as to any possible 
recovery cast a pall upon all England, and 
the almost intense quiet and sense of op- 
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pression everywheté was an even more 
eloquent witness to the regard in which 
the Queen is held by the entire nation 
than the greatest applause offered at 
her public functions. A similar feeling 
is manifest throughout the continent of 
Europe, where the heartiest admiration 
and respect for the Queen is expressed 
on every hand. It was interesting to note 
that on the 19th she passed the age of her 
grandfather, King George III, and thus 
not only has reigned longer but has lived 
longer than any other English monarch. 


& 


Th, sits The French Chamber 
e Associations . 
Bill of Deputies met on the 
8th and re-elected as 
President M. Paul Deschanel. Then com- 
menced the debate upon the great ques- 
tion before the country on the law of 
Associations. In this bill there is no 
mention whatever of any religious orders, 
altho it is perfectly evident that it is 
aimed entirely at them. The Pope has 
taken great interest in it, and written a 
letter protesting against it most earnestly, 
and there are reports that the Nuncio in 
Paris has been instructed to ask for. his 
passports in case of the indorsement of 
the bill. The bill defines an association 
as “a convention by which two or more. 
persons place their knowledge and activ- 
ity in common with a purpose other than 
division of the benefits thus obtained,” 
thus including all religious orders. It 
then affirms that all associations estab- 
lished on an illegal basis, or point of in- 
terest, or contrary to rights, which have 
no commercial value, are void and of 
none effect, and is understood to be spe- 
cially designed to forbid the emission of 
vows renouncing the rights, like those of 
marriage, possession, etc., which the 
monks make in joining their orders. 
Another article affirms that no association 
unworthy of legal recognition can in any 
case have the right to constitute a legal 
civic personality, and thus inferentially 
is forbidden the right to hold property. 
Another article announces that no asso- 
ciation will be recognized legally exis- 
tent without a special decree from the 
Council of State, if it be, first, between 
Frenchmen and foreigners, and second, 
between Frenchmen alone, when the seat 
and management of the same is stationed 
in a foreign country or is managed by 
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foreigners. This evidently is aimed di- 
rectly at all associations of monastic char- 
acter, generally composed of people of 
different nationalities and obeying au- 
thorities resident not in Paris, but in 
Rome. In order still further to handicap 
these orders, many of which have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining legal recognition, the 
Ministry has introduced an amendment 
to the education laws by which all per- 
sons who have not been educated in the 
public schools of the State are to be 
deemed unfit to occupy any military, 
naval or civic position drawing a public 
salary. The effect of this will be almost 
a fatal blow to the educational institu- 
tions of these orders. The religious or- 
ders are making a most determined effort 
to resist the bill, and are calling in all the 
assistance available. The defenders of 
the bill state that it affects only those as- 
sociations where community corporate 
life is attempted, and that co-operation of 
individuals is perfectly free. 


as 


According to a message 
received from Minister 
Conger, dated January 
18th, the Chinese plenipotentiaries had 
signed and delivered the peace protocol. 
The delay was understood to be due to 
‘the difficulty of securing the Imperial 
seal, which was in the Forbidden City and 
in the private apartments of the Em- 
peror. There has been little of general 
interest in the situation pending the com- 
mencement of active negotiations. Mean- 
while, however, the Emperor is said to 
have handed to the envoys, together with 
the protocols, a dispatch from him ask- 
ing for a foreign occupation instead of 
the destruction of the Taku forts. Other 
points brought forward by him were the 
fixing of a definite period for the prohibi- 
‘tion of the importation of arms, and a 
request that the punitive expeditions be 
stopped. In addition also the Emperor 
has instructed the Chinese commission- 
ers to secure particulars as to the amount 
of land to be retained for the legations, 
the number of legation guards, the prob- 
able cost of military operations, and the 
date when the foreigners propose to re- 
store the public offices and records in Pe- 
king to the Chinese. There are reports 
that Russia is carrying forward her pol- 
icy of withdrawing troops, and that all 


Peace Work at 
Peking 
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except 1,000 men, detailed to guard the 
legatiorr-of Russia in Peking and furnish 
guards for Tientsin and Shan hai Kwan, 
are evacuating the province of Pechili 
and withdrawing to Manchuria. At the 
same time also the railwayis being turned 
over into the hands of the Germans, who 
are placing it under military supervision. 


a 


+. Martial law has been es- 

lished in almost every 
part of Cape Colony, and 
it has been proclaimed unlawful in the 
Cape peninsula, except for officials and 
regular or irregular troops, to possess 
arms and ammunition, or either. Heavy 
guns have been landed at Cape Town, and 
the plans for defense are progressing rap- 
idly. At the same time there is no defi- 
nite news as to the extension of the Boer 
movement. Where General De Wet is 
nobody seems to know, altho there are 
reports that he has crossed the Vaal 
River and is endeavoring to consolidate 
the Boer bands. One such consolidation 
appears to have been effected, for Gen- 
eral Kitchener reports in the Transvaal 
an army of 3,000 Boers. So far as the 
Cape Dutch are concerned, there is no in- 
dication of increasing assistance to the 
invaders, and the invading bands ‘con- 
tinue to elude any accurate observation. 
The policy of General Kitchener in gath- 
ering the Boer families into camps is 
meeting with very widespread criticism. 
They are thus being brought together 
and fed, those who surrender voluntarily — 
being supplied with full rations, while 
those whose husbands are still in the field 
are provided for on a reduced scale, 
which is raised to the full allowance on 
the surrender of the husbands. Every 
opportunity is offered to the refugees to 
work for pay and for special privileges, 
and prominent burghers are allowed to 
visit the camps that they may see the ex- . 
act situation. There have been no offen- 
sive operations by the English troops, 
which leads to the general belief that’ 
General Kitchener is laying his plans for 
a campaign similar to that which com- 
pelled the surrender of General Cronje. 
There are all sorts of reports as to the 
harsh measures adopted by the British, 
but so far they do not seem to be sup- 
ported by direct evidence. 


Martial Law 
South Africa 





The Objections to the Ship Subsidy Bill. 


By the Hon. John De Witt Warner, 


ForMERLY MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 


HE objections to the pending subsidy 
bill (S. 727) are too many to be 
fully stated here. I therefore sum- 

marily note below a few of them. 

The measure is, indeed, not one of gen- 
eral subsidy character at all, but rather a 
bill, by description signalling out its au- 
thors (a few gentlemen and concerns) to 
receive enormous Government bounty, 
limited to $9,000,000 per year for from 
twenty to thirty years, with careful pro- 
vision that there shall be required of them 
no service in turn either burdensome to 
themselves or of use to the Government 
or others. 

It is true that numerous others would 
receive petty amounts. But the character 
of this bill cannot be better exposed than 
by comparing the feast provided for the 
elect, with the crumbs that fall to others. 

The following is the result of a calcu- 
lation (made from figures furnished by 
Mr. Chamberlain, United States Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, in his report for 
1900) of yearly subsidy payments based 
on present conditions. There are four 
divisions under which subsidy is appor- 
tioned: I. American-built ships now run- 
ning; II. Foreign-built ships now run- 
. ning; III. Ships now building in Ameri- 
ca; IV. Ships now building abroad. I 
and ITI involve full subsidy and the high- 
est rates paid; II and IV, half subsidy. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s estimates are inade- 
quate. But as to the proportion in which 
Government largess would be distributed 
they are probably not unfair, except that 
the Standard Oil Company should prob- 
ably be credited with three or four-fold 
the proportion noted. Under I on esti- 
mate noted, there would be distributed 
$2,044,376, as follows: 


Subsidy. Per ct. 
International Nav. Co. (Standard Oil 
& Pa. R.R. coterie)..............0.. $1,117,667 
New York & Cuba Mail 8.8. Co 21.5 
Pacific Mail 8.8. Company 7.5 
American Mail 8.8. Co 5 
All others (nine) 11.5 


100 
The four concerns first named thus re- 
ceiving about nine-tenths of the whole. 


545 


Under II on estimate noted there 


‘would be distributed $930,000, as fol- 


lows: ; 
International Nav. Co 
Atlantic Transport Co. (Pa. R.R. Asso- 


Chesapeake & Ohio R.R .......-+ sas 
F. E. Bliss (Standard Oil) 
All others (Hogan & Sons, Grace and 


Total....... «+++ + «$930,000 100 


that is, four concerns get more than nine- 
tenths of the whole. 

Under III subsidy would be paid on 
ships now building in American ship- 
yards and for owners as follows: 


‘ Subsidy. 
International Nav. Co. $467,840 
Pacific Mail8.8.Co... 433,412 
Oceanic §.8. Co.....-. 212,220 

.8.N. ¥.& Cuba 8.8. Co.. 184,855 
W.P.Clyde&Co... 61,560 
Bolton, Bliss & Dallett 9,945 


Eastern Shipb’ld*g Co.2 Gt. Northern 8.8. Co.. 


15 


or just four shipyards and seven ship-_. © 
owners interested. Of owners, the Great 7” 


Northern Steamship Company, by its’ 
president J. J. Hill, repudiates all need 
for subsidy, denies the propriety of giv- 
ing subsidy on the plan proposed, says 
that it builds its ships in America because 
they can be built here more cheaply than 
abroad, and that if iron and steel trusts 
would let up on steel plate prices it would 
help shipbuilding more than subsidy 
could. % 

This leaves our four friends—the In- 
ternational, the Pacific Mail, the Oceanic 
and the New York and Cuba Mail to 
pocket about ninety-five per cent. of all 
that they are not giving the Great North- 
ern without its thanks therefor. 

Under IV subsidy would be paid on 
ships now building abroad as follows: 
Tonnage. Subsidy. 
44,000 


58,120 
26,100 


International Nav. Co. ......... 4 


Atlantic Transport Co..........4 
T. Hogan & Sons eenslnte ois 
Grace & Co ..... ......--... . 2 9,400 


‘16 182,680 $1,025,614 
that is, on just sixteen ships belonging to 
185 
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four shipowners already beneficiaries un- 
der other divisions. 

As appears from Senator Frye’s ex- 
planations, perusal of the Mail Subsidy 
Act of 1891, and the “ International ” 
Registry act of 1892, the pending subsidy 
scheme is but the latest move in a cam- 
paign to bleed the treasury, in which 
nearly all the interests now concerned 
\ have been engaged for the last ten years, 
and in connection with one similar to 
which the Pacific Mail has been notorious 
for thirty years. : 

This particular measure was concocted 
by a “committee” of which (together 
with sundry politicians and officials of 
the present administration, led by Mr. 
Hanna) Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of the 
International Navigation Company 
(Standard Oil and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road connection) ; C. P. Huntington (Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company and New- 
port News Steamship Company), Mr. 
Cramp (Cramps’ Shipbuilding Com- 
pany), Mr. Booth (New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company), Mr. Clyde 
(Clyde Steamship Company), Mr. Grace 
(New York and Chile, etc. trade), were 
the leaders and have since been cham- 
pions. 

This committee was the successor and 
largely composed of the same interests 
that in 1891 had successfully lobbied for 
the Mail Subsidy act of that year, and 
one of them—the International—had 
procured the act of 1892, under which 
its foreign-built steamers have since been 
drawing United States mail subsidy. 

In accord with settled precedent it 
was natural that this Subsidy bill should 
be introduced by the following preamble : 


“ Whereas, The profitable employment of the 
surplus productive power of the farms, fac- 
tories, mines, forests and fisheries of. the United 
States imperatively demands the increase of 

- its foreign commerce; and, 
“Whereas, The merchant vessels, officers, 


re Saeeneres machinists, electricians and seamen 


sary to the increase of the commerce of 
the United States are also essential as auxil- 
iary to the forces of the United States in time 
of war and otherwise, and to the better secur- 
ity of the nation and the protection of its ves- 
sels; and, , 
‘Whereas, It is deemed especially expedi- 
ent to make immediate provision to these 
ends——” 


as it was that it should be framed exclu- 
sively for those who proposed to hire 
themselves at their own price, and who 
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had carefully excluded from their com- 
mittee any representative either of the 
agricultural classes, wage earners, sea- 
men, or of our Navy or War Depart- 
ments. 

Sad experience has also taught us to 
expect just what we find—that the pro- 
fessed aims of the bill are bald shams, 
set up to distract attention from the raid 
thus planned. 

So far is the bill from helping or being 
intended to help the export trade, that 
late amendment to it provides that for 
“mileage ” subsidy (1 cent to 1% cents 
per ton of ship’s gross tonnage per hun- 
dred miles) a ship need carry but half 
her cargo load, still leaving “ speed ” sub- 
sidy (5-10 cent to 23% cents per ton per 
one hundred miles) in all cases to be 
paid, even tho not.a pound of cargo be 
carried. 

Again, the shipping which it is pro- 
posed thus to subsidize carries only one- 
tenth of our exports. Freight rates thus 
depend upon the rate at which the other 
nine-tenths will carry cargoes. The sub- 
sidized one-tenth would thus charge 
standard rates, while pocketing the sub- 
sidy. ‘ 

Furthermore, five per cent. of our ship- 
ping outward, and thirty per cent. of that 
inward bound is already running in bal- 
last. Subsidy not on cargo must increase 
the extent to which ship owners will 
thus run rather chan take unfavorable 
charters. The subsidy being given ac- 
cording to the test speed, and not accord- 
ing to the rate run, a fourteen knot ship 
drifting about at a ten knot rate might 
actually run with profit as compared with 
waiting fur cargo, and would thus be paid 
by our Government to drift idle and not 
carry American exports. 

Finally, the highest subsidies are given 
to ships that not merely do not but cannot 
carry any considerable export cargo, but 
do “export” tourists and “ import ” im- 
migrants—a fast passenger steamer of 


‘the International Company, for example, 


receiving eleven times as much subsidy in 
proportion to cargo as would a standard 
freighter of the best class. 


=the pretense that the auxiliary cruis- 


ers and transports would thus be pro- 
vided for Government use is even more 
absurd. The vessels now building by 
our own Government and others now-av- 
erage above twenty-three knots, while of 
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all ships in existence affected by the bill, during the next twenty yeats to have its 














m- 
the or likely to be built under the induce- mails carried by ships which in large 
ea- ments offered by it, there are only four measure are too slow to be trusted with 
rt- (of twenty knots) of above seventeen them now. 
knots speed, and no others are likely to | Most contemptible of all is the pretext 
to be built. This is the testimony of the that this bill is intended to help the Amer- 
r0- friends and promoters of this bill. It ican seaman. Its provisions in that re- 
ms, needs no argument to suggest how use- spect consist of a suggestion that subsi- 
aid less would be transports and cruisers dized ships (1) have one-quarter of their 
that could neither fight nor run, and how crew either citizens or those intending to 
‘ing fatal to the efficiency of fast war vessels become such; (2) that one American boy 
that would be other ships to accompany or be employed at seamanship for every 
for protect which the former must delay their thousand tons of shipping; and (3) that 
ents course. a few fishermen serving upon ships 
WuUNn- Second, by our law most ships that the (which are to be subsidized for the year 
half friends of this bill claim to be available at two dollars per ton, in case they run 
sub- for Government use are now receiving three months) be given one dollar per 
“per mail subsidies by contract under the law month during the time they are actually 
>» be of 1891, by which they are already ex- employed. 
> be pressly reserved for the use of the Gov- As to these provisions, (1) is nulli- © 
ernment in case it chooses to take them; fied by the express proviso that if the 
pro- and in addition they are subject to re- master cannot reasonably secure a one- 
one- quirements more rigid than those pro- quarter American crew, he need not do 
thus posed by the subsidy bill, which express- so; (2) is made innocuous by the ex- 
ther ly permits them to cancel their pending press provision that the American boy 
sub- contracts. Instead, therefore, of putting need be paid only what his services are 
arge better vessels at the service of the Gov- worth; and as to (3), no minimum wage 
sub- ernment, the proposed bill actually re- being provided, it would result in our 
leases those now at its disposal from the Government paying per month one dol- 
ship- requirements of fitness therefor to which lar of the wages fixed by ordinary com- 
that they are now subject: petition, for which the American fisher- 
 bal- More ludicrous, if Pdssible, is the sug- man would still work. s 
rease gestion that there should be credited Finally, stance the ships which would 
will against the gross $9,000,000 per annum get the most of this subsidy are now com- 
rable any considerable sum as offset for mail pell¢d under their mail contracts to have 
n ac- carriage, thus secured. As already noted, ongMalf of their crew Americans, and 
cord- this bill is expected to induce the con- ngt merely to employ the same number of 
t ship struction of no ships,of over seventeen ,American boys, but to treat and educate 
might knots, and its inducements as to speed em as petty officers, the net result of the 
| with stop with ability to make twenty-one \ passage of the pending bill—which ex- 
e paid -~ knots on a test run. So far is this behind \pressly releases these ships from their 
d not even present requirements that, altho the present contracts—would be the employ- 
International Company (which would\\ment of fewer American sailors and 


given receive the lion’s share of so-called speed ‘fewer American boys, and a decrease of 
subsidy) received in the last fiscal year the inducements offered the latter to go 
two-thirds of the total amount paid by to sea. 


9 our Government for ‘carriage of foreign Scarcely less preposterous is the claim 


ver Of mails from New York, the Post Office that American Ship owning, or American 
ample, found its twenty-one knot steamers so in- shipbuilding in general, will be increased 
sidy in adequate that it hired British and Ger- by the proposed subsidy plan. It is true 
ndard man steamers at one-half the costto carry that by our navigation laws, which pro- 


three or four times as much mail as it hibit the importation of ships and obscene 
cruis- committed to the International; and there literature, our investment in shipping is 


» pro- Is no prospect that after 1905—to which largely kept under foreign flags. This 
” mont date the International mail contract ex- bill proposes, however—in the case of the 
ng by tends—matters in this respect will be im- gentlemen who framed it and have been’ 
ow. AV" proved. Nothing could be more worth- in that business of investing. American 


less than the right of the Government money in foreign ships—that their ships 4 
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shall be admitted to American registry ; 
but that anybody who has done the same 
thing since January Ist, 1899, when the 
promoters of this bill were ready to put 
it in, shall be debarred from that priv- 
ilege. 

As to the building of the classes of 
ships which are now most called for and 
economical in operation, our shipyards 
are already crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity by orders for such without refer- 
ence to subsidy; and as for the largest 
and most advanced type of all—steam- 
ers larger than any heretofore built—con- 
tracts for two have lately been given to 
an American shipyard whose bid was 
from $400,000 to $500,000 per ship lower 
than the bid of British shipyards for the 


e work. 
CAmerican shipbuilding does lead the 
world to-day, and American ship owning 
would do so except for the prohibition of 
our laws. The real character of this bill 
is betrayed by the last committee amend- 
ment, which is practically.as follows: 
“ Whereas, under the free trade in sup- 
plies and materials which our shipyards 
now enjoy, they are filled with work and 
successfully compete with the old world 
in bidding for new work, they shall here- 
after be compelled to use American mate- 
rials—mainly iron, steel and machinery.” 
This would not provide additional mar- 
ket for American materials, since these 
are now almost exclusively used; but it 
would put our ships at the mercy of our 
trusts, which are now obliged to supply 
them at comparatively reasonable prices.) 
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The interest of the “ Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation ”’—largely a coterie of iron and 
steel trusts—is thus explained. 

Worst of all, the provisions of the bill 
to secure new shipbuilding for America 
are so largely sham as to discredit it. 
American-built ships now running are 
permitted, upon giving the security pre- 
scribed, to draw subsidy in advance of 
the 25 per cent. new construction re- 
quired. These provisions are so loosely 
drawn that, as the simplest calculation 
shows, the owner of an American ship 
now running, on giving a bond for $10,- 
000 might draw $570,000 in subsidy be- 
fore the bond would become available. 

Again, as to new construction required 
—to offset either American or foreign- 
built vessels now running—Commis- 
sioner Chamberlain notes, at page 50 of 
his report for 1900, that tonnage now 
constructing in the United States, wheth- 
er for coasting or foreign trade, could be 
offered as that required to offset tonnage 
in operation. The result is obvious when 
one compares the list of subsidy expect- 
ants with that of those now building ships 
in the United States. (See above as to 
building for foreign trade alone.) The 
chief subsidy beggars—already owning 
both foreign and American-built steam- 
ers, and having already, from business 
reasons without subsidy, ordered new 
ships built in America—have provided 
subsidy for their present ships, condi- 
tioned that they build here new shipping, 
that, in large part, they had already or- 
dered. 


New York Crry. 


Revealment. 
By Clarence Urmy. 
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Write their names upon the sand. 


ET me tell how rhythm with its rime should flow: 
As the laugh of leaves when soft zephyrs blow; 
As the waves with gracile hand 


Let me tell how music with its verse should mate: 
As the dark with dawn, rapt, inviolate ; 


As the soil and sun disclose 
Sweet communion in a rose. 


Let me tell how fancy from the heart should leap: 
As the cloud full-fraught rises from the deep; 

As the Spring at God’s behest 

Wakes, and, lo, the world is blest! 


San Jose, Cau. 





Partition of China and 


Rights of. Missionaries. 


By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


Former.y Unirep States MinisTeR To CHINA. 


HE news from China of this date— 
January 12th—is calculated to 
arouse apprehension that parti- 

tion will ensue. 

Russia, it appears, has withdrawn from 
the concert of the Powers, and is treat- 
ing independently with China, and the 
triple alliance, Shey Austria and 
Italy, is intending to force the United 
States also to retire. There are even in- 
timations given in the press that our Gov- 
ernment is contemplating washing its 
hands of the whole business, and leaving 
China to its fate; but no man will believe 
that at the last after a wise treatment of 
the question we are now going to throw 
overboard the responsibility we have as- 
sumed, and ingloriously retreat. Such a 
course in China would seem to herald the 
coming of the day when a like course 
would be pursued in the Philippines. 

Great international questions are not 
to be solved by inaction. The path of 
honor and duty is beset with difficulties 
in public, as well as in private life, but it 
must be trod by the men or the nation 
who expect to win either profit or glory. 

Partition is an impracticable issue. It 
can never be accomplished without a most 
desperate and bloody war between the 
Chinese and their oppressors, and, prob- 
ably, not without one or more wars be- 
tween the European spoliators. 

The disturbances in China affected the 
two provinces of Shantung and Chihli, 
and parts of Manchuria. The teeming 
masses of the other sixteen provinces, 
whose people number three hundred and 
twenty millions, were in no wise dis- 
turbed or disordered. Imagine what the 
danger and trouble will be if the whole 


of China becomes involved in a desperate 
effort to drive out or kill 25,000 for- 


eigners. The condition so far has been 
as if Vermont and New Hampshire 
were devastated by rioters, while the 
other States and Territories were as quiet 
as they ever were. We talk about China 
as if all the people were Boxers and all 


\eations as well as to individuals. 


the provinces were in arms against the 
foreigners. The Boxers constitute but a 
small part of the population andthe dis- 
turbed locality is way up north, and the 
rich commercial provinces are as quiet 
as a May morning. We talk about mis- 
sionaries not going back to China as if in 
sixteen provinces missionary work did 
not go on as usual, and as if every ship 
that leaves our coast did not carry some 
of them back to their work. 

In all the discussion of these matters 
we leave out of sight any allusion to the 
fact that, without a declaration of war 
the allies bombarded and captured the 
Taku forts—the chief defenses of North- 
ern China. The Boxers were rioting. 
Whether the Chinese Government was 
earnestly striving to put them down is not 
quite determined. The allies assumed it 
was not, and so on the 27th of June, 1900, 
they made war on China without any par- 
leying whatever. Of course no other na- 
tion would have been treated in this way. 
Europe did not make war on France on 
account of the Commune. As armed 
men were attacking China she fought 
back for a while, but, finding that she 
could not successfully resist the foreign- 
ers, she changed her plans and tried to 
lay the blame on the Boxers. The dip- 
lomatic corps has drawn up a dozen de- 
mands which are said to be irrevocable, 
to which no doubt others will be added, as 
they ought to be. And the latest news is 
that the Chinese Commissioners have 
agreed to consider them. There may be 
objections to some of them, but the chief 
objection to them taken altogether is that 
they do not distinctly involve some main 
and serious questions which dwarf all the 
others. 

The first of these is the question of the 
partition of China. There is no word or 
intimation in the ultimatum as to 
whether anything is to be said or done on 
that subject. Humanity will learn after 
a while that the golden rule applies ha 
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history of this century for twelve days 
only accentuates that of all its predeces- 
sors to the effect that nations like individ- 
uals’ suffer for wrong doing. A strong 
nation cannot oppress and spoliate a 
weak one without begetting a sense of in- 
jury which will never die. The monarchs 
of the world talk of themselves and their 
dynasties as if they represented the 
Deity, but they themselves are not safe 
from the assassin’s knife and their dy- 
nasties are subject to the moral law 
which controls humanity. The time has 
gone by when any nation can, without 
protest from the press and the people of 
other nations set at naught right and 
justice in the treatment of its own peo- 
ple, much less its neighbors. To-day 
“public opinion” rules the world. It 
builds chains of mountains—just as coral 
insects build continents—on which are 
erected beacons of justice and right 
which illuminate the universe. | 
Disguise the Chinese question, the Af- 
rican question, all other questions as you 
may, in the end they must go into the cru- 
cible from which emanates the essence 
of truth. It is as plain as day that the 
European powers have underestimated 
the intelligence of the Chinese people and 
undervalued their rights. There is no 
theory of reasoning which will justify the 
spoliation of Chinese territory. There is 
no excuse in international law for par- 
celing China into spheres of influence, 
any more than there is for parceling the 
United States in the same way. England 
has no more right to claim a sphere of in- 
fluence in the Yangtze Valley than she 
has to claim one in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. If these statements are clearly and 
indubitably true, why do not the nations 
say so? Why not commence the negotia- 
tions with a strong, unanimous declara- 
- tion that there shall be no more partition 
of China, and that at the end of the leases 
now in existence the territory covered by 
them will be given back to her? The re- 
cent disturbances themselves, probably, 
make it impracticable to give back that 
territory now. With this foundation you 
-may build up a permanent peace—with- 
_ out it your work will be a mockery. 
“Unless the Lord the temple builds, in 
vain,the builder buildeth.” 
The next question is the future of the 
missionaries. In the twelve propositions 
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not one word is said about the missionary 
returning to the localities which he oc- 
cupied before the recent disturbances. It 
must be distinctly said that he may re- 
turn or he may not. It is certain that the 
Catholic will go back to his ruined home 
and build it up again. Many Protes- 
tants will do the same, and Governments 
are powerless to stop them. This ques- - 
tion does not hang on election results, but 
on divine commandments. Nevertheless 
it were better to put it at rest. If the 
Chinese Government can be brought to 
consent once again in a solemn manner 
that the missionary can go into the in- 
terior why not accept the concession? 
The missionary does nothing but good. 
He clothes the naked, feeds the hungry 
and comforts the heavy laden. If in 
addition he teaches Christianity why 
should the. world care? Can he teach 
any better system of morality? We have 
now an outcry against missionaries, but 
in 1858 in the Chinese text of the French 
Treaty, in 1865 in the Berthemy Con- 
vention, in 1894 in the Gerard Amend- 
ment thereof, in 1891 in solemn Edicts, 
China consented that they might reside 
in the interior, and buy and own land to 
live on. 

If there are places where the presence 
of the missionaries may disturb public 
order let the great societies in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese find it out and let 
these places be excepted from occupation. 
Let there be reason in all things—but do 
not by neglect to secure proper terms de- 
prive the Chinese of the right to have the 
assistance of these devoted agents of the 
cross, who are slowly but surely spread- 
ing modern civilization. Let us: punish 
the Boxers. This is Chinese law. But 
let the looting stop, and desecrate no 
more tombs, and spare the women and 
the children. When the guiltyare all pun- 
ished, and peace prevails, let us try kind- 
ness and honest dealing. It will test all 
our industry. China thought she was 
sufficient for herself, and abhorred the 
foreigner. Nevertheless we have built 
up a great trade with her which is mu- 
tually beneficial. It has its drawbacks in 
results which the Chinese complain of, 
but these may be remedied. For thirty 
years there was no riot in Chihli, with fair 
treatment there will never be another, 

EvansviLLe, INDIANA. 
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The Comparative Method in Theology. 


By the Rev. Nathaniel Schmidt, 


PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HEOLOGY is the science of reli- 
gion. Like every other science it 
aims to secure certain and sys- 

tematized knowledge. The facts of 
man’s religious life, his experiences, in- 
terpretations and expressions of depend- 
ence upon and fellowship with divine be- 
ings, constitute its material. Its first 
duty is to collect these facts. Compre- 
hensiveness of research is of utmost im- 
portance. The next obligation is to 
verify the facts. The sifting process 
must go on with unabated critical energy. 
Having obtained, so far as possible, all 
the facts, and made sure that they are 
facts, the science of religion proceeds to 
classify them. The principle of arrange- 
ment may be succession in time, geo- 
graphical and: ethnological distribution, 
or affinity of contents. In any case the 
method must be that of comparison. 
When the comparative method is ap- 
plied it is found that religious concep- 
tions and practices not only succeed one 
another in time, but also exhibit an inner 
organic connection, reveal the growth 
and decline, the integration and disinte- 
gration, that are characteristic of life. 
They have their place as links in a chain 
of development, the laws of whose caten- 
ation may be ascertained, as well as their 
position in a system of chronology. It is 
further observed that the religious cus- 
toms and ideas at present existing upon 
the earth may be so arranged as to show 
a striking similarity to the trend of de- 
velopment suggested by history. Many 
@ quaint and curious custom found 
among some savage people of to-day 
shoots a ray of light upon prehistoric 
conditions, thus connecting the line that 
tuns horizontally through the present 
traces of mankind with the line that may 
be drawn perpendicularly through the 
ages of time. It is likewise seen that 
while absolute identity of beliefs and 
Practices is nowhere to be discovered, 
absolute disparity of origin and nature is 
also precluded by the facts. There is an 
evident kinship between the noblest con- 


ceptions of different systems of religion, 
and an equally unmistakable relationship 
between the most rudimentary notions 
and cultic performances and the creeds 
and ceremonies of the most highly de- 
veloped religious community. 

But the comparative method does not 
stop here. Having led to the recogni- 
nition of an organic development of 
man’s religious life, it inquires what are 
the laws of this development, and what 
is the intrinsic value of each thought 
and custom in comparison with others 
and, absolutely, as an interpretation of 
life and an expression of correct conduct. 
Since the most important similarities of 
belief and practice cannot be explained 
by historic contact and borrowing, they 
must be accounted for by the uniformity 
of nature and the constitution of the hu- 
man mind forcing the thoughts’ of man 
into the same channels. The importance 
of a religious idea is not to be gauged 
solely by its adequacy, from our point of 
view, as an interpretation of reality, but 
also by the service it renders in its own 
milieu. 

The advance made by the application 
of this truly scientific method is apparent 
on every hand. But it has perhaps never 
been so vividly brought to the attention 
of the world as by the First International 
Congress of the History of Religion, 
held in Paris September 3-8. This 
Congress was attended by over I50 
scholars, representing many lands and 
many religions. There were’ Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Muhamma- 
dans, Buddhists and Brahmins. Over 
sixty papers were read and discussed, 
dealing with the most’ different epochs 
in history and the most divergent phases 
of religious life. The great theologians 
whose fame in centuries past drew 
crowds of students from many lands to 
the Sorbonne would have opened their 
eyes wide with astonishment cold they 
have looked upon the assembly that gath- 
ered in the old temple of learning. Yet 
nothing would have seemed so strange 
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to them as the method of approach to 
whatever subject was discussed quietly 
adopted by every participant. | What 
kind of theologians were these who spent 
a whole week together without produc- 
ing a single masterpiece of apologetics, 
without even attempting a defense of 
their holy faith, and with never a quar- 
rel over creed or ritual? As naturally 
as if there never had been any war of 
religions each man, whether he was a 
Japanese Buddhist, a Jewish rabbi or a 
Christian theologian, presented his facts, 
calling them neither good nor bad, and 
brought in the tenets and rites of one re- 
ligion to explain those of another. There 
was no seeking after a common ground. 
For every man knew that such a ground 
already existed in the common method of 
research. 

This method engenders sympathy, 
without which there is no true under- 
standing. Senart, Sylvain Levy and G. 
Oppert spoke as reverently of Buddhism 
as did Fujishama and Chicadzumi, and 
the natural love of these Japanese schol- 
ars for the faith of their fathers did not 
cause them to introduce any apologetic 
strain into their discussions. Rabbi 
Klein, in discussing the influence of Es- 
senism on Christianity, evinced the 
warmest interest not only in the teach- 
ings of Jesus but also in the world of 
thought and sentiment that meets us in 
the Fourth Gospel. Not the most sen- 
sitive child could be offended by the 
manner in which Marillier treated its 
nursery rimes, using them as keys to 
unlock the mysteries of primitive reli- 
gion. Not the most conservative the- 
ologian could take exception to the spirit 
in which Sabatier described the services 
of Biblical criticism to the science of re- 
ligion. 

It is not indifference or lack of per- 
sonal conviction that leads to such a 
kindliness of judgment. Rather is this 
the natural result of the habit of com- 
paring different systems of thought and 
worship. The mind that is accustomed 
to place side by side ideas appearing in 
different times and places learns to 
recognize shades of thought and to dis- 
tinguish everywhere between what is of 
permanent value and what is merely 
ephemeral. The sympathies and convic- 
tions of a truth seeking man naturally go 
with the noblest sentiments and the most 


adequate ideas he encounters. But even 
the lower forms of. religious life that 
can no longer be accepted as fit expres- 
sions of thought and feeling secures a 
sympathetic treatment, because they are 
regarded as holding the potency of better 
things to come, whether they are found 
in ages past on one of the highways of 
human civilization or as survivals in some 
place where an early type has long been 
preserved for want of radical tendencies 
within and fructifying impulses from 
without. The loftiest ideas and the 
most puerile conceptions often jostle each 
other. An Upanishad containing the 
profoundest philosophy of life has for 
its neighbor a Vedic discourse as inco- 
herent and senseless as a child’s prattle. 
“Thou shalt not sow thy field with two 
kinds of seed;” but “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is the injunc- 
tion of the Holiness Code. The golden 
grain that nourishes man’s moral nature, 
and the husk that has long since been 
thrown away! “In Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, neither man nor 
woman, neither slave nor free.” Yet 
Israel must be saved as a nation; and 
woman must be in subjection because 
created last, and Onesimus belongs to 
his master. In one sura Muhammad 
proclaims liberty of conscience with the 
words, “If ye refuse to believe, the 
prophet can do nothing but deliver his 
message,” in another he preaches the 
holy war. Weeds grow together with 
the good seed in every field and should 
be recognized as weeds. 

Where a correct method has taught 
due discrimination, such survivals are 
perceived without the slightest diminu- 
tion of reverence and gratitude for the 
deep intuitions and the far reaching prin- 
ciples found in the sacred writings and 
in the life that they reflect. The Cor- 
gress at Paris was not shocked by the 
discovery announced in Conybeare’s pa- 
per on “Animal Sacrifices in Early 
Christian Churches,” nor by the sugges 
tion of Albert Reville that the transfor- 
mation of an early sacrificial meal leav- 
ing its traces in the churches of Armenia 
outside the pale of Graeco-Roman civili- 
zation into a sacrament was in part due 
to the diminishing interest in bloody of 
ferings among Greeks and Roma. 
‘Would it not have been more rematk- 
able had so old and universa) a custom 
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come to an end suddenly and completely 
in the new cult communities, and that 
without the aid of a strong tendency of 
the time? Had not a Coptic papyrus 
from the Panopolitan library indicated 
that certain Christian communities in 
Egypt at the end of the second century 
still celebrated the eucharist only in con- 
nection with the paschal meal, which had 
a sacrificial character, and gravely dis- 
cussed the continuance, not of the Pass- 
over, but of the additional feature, the 
drinking of the memorial cup? On the 
other hand there had been sturdy pro- 
tests against the sacrificial cult, not only 
by prophets before and philosophers after 
the exile, but possibly also, as Klein sug- 
gested at the Congress, by whole com- 
munities and religious societies. 

That there were vigorous survivals in 
postexilic times of even the worst fea- 
tures of the cults that were denounced by 
the earlier prophets, is now recognized. 
It is possible that these objectionable 
customs were not borrowed from the 
wicked Canaanites, as is generally sup- 
posed, but had long been practised by the 
tribes that entered Syria from Arabia, 
as recently discovered Yemenite inscrip- 
tions suggest. This was intimated, among 
other things, in a paper on “ The Evolu- 
tion of Religious Life in Arabia,” before 
Muhammad by the present writer. In 
Jewish life, as elsewhere, the practices 
connected with ancestral worship were 
curiously persistent. That necromancy 
rested upon conscious fraud is only less 
improbable than that the dead actually 
communed with the living. A more dis- 
criminating attempt to solve the problem 
was that of Garnault, who, in his paper 
on “The Word of the Dead and the 
Word of the Living,” called attention to 
the close relation between necromancy and 
ventriloquism and pointed out how easily 
the oracle giver might honestly enough 
misinterpret the strange power that per- 
mitted him to speak for the ancestral 
spirit or the divinity so as to have the 
voice come from a skull or an image at 
some distance from him. This power 
must have been as much of a mystery to 
Primitive man, even tho he happened to 
Possess it himself, as it is a curiosity to 
us. Possibly the facts that tend to show a 
louble personality likewise throw a light 
in this direction. 

Boldly stated the proposition of De la 


Grasserie that mysticism is only a modi- 
fied form of sexuality. seems to stigmatize 
one of the most spiritual expressions of 
man’s nature by a term suggestive of his 
animal origin. But when it is considered 
that such designations of a divine being 
as “ father” or “elder brother” do not 
necessarily imply a higher conception 
than the terms “ mothe:,” “sister” or 
“husband,” and that no human relation- 
ship suggests a tenderer affection and a 
more complete union than that between 
man and wife, only an asceticism that it- 
self is a preservation of nature would 
find anything repulsive in De la Grass- 
erie’s conclusion that possibly may be 
warranted by the facts. 

As a geologist would study the be- 
havior of glaciers, volcanoes and geysers 
to-day in order to find the laws that must ~ 
have been operative ages ago in the for- 
mation and transformation of the earth’s 
crust, so a Marillier examines the folk- 
lore of mudern nations and the customs 
of savage peoples to discover the broken 
fragments of ancient mythologies, and 
the crystallizations of ancient cults, and 
the processes of religious integration and 
disintegration that must ever have been 
manifest in the life of man. Andasthestu- 
dent of nature recognizes that the process 
of evolution provides for periods of ac- 
celerated action and cataclysmal change 
as well as of slow and scarcely percepti- 
ble growth, without the slightest infrac- 
tion of the laws of causation, so the stu- 
dent of religion readily admits that the 
epochs of intense activity and rapid trans- 
formation when new types burst into ex- 
istence are as much a part of the orderly 
unfolding of man’s religious life as the 
ages marked by the quiet completion and 
the equally quiet undermining of the old 
structure. Gratitude for the rich gifts 
brought by epoch making personalities 
does not prevent the recognition of their 
close connection with the life that imme- 
diately preceded and surrounded them. 
What if it should be found that the ele- 
ments entering into the new credo were. 
all in readiness prepared for the mas- 
ter’s touch! Their selection from a mass 
of heterogeneous material, their fusion 
in the white heat of a mighty conviction, 
their blending in the graces of an aspir- 
ing soul, this was new. Ina learned pa- 
per, Ignaz Goldziher showed the power- 
ful influence of the Mazdayasnian faith 
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onIslam. Yet Islam put the stamp of its 
own genius on whatsoever it appropri- 
ated. Was Piepenbring right in con- 
sidering Jesus as a conservative,.or Re- 
ville in regarding him rather as a radical? 
Both designations would be true. He 
sought to preserve the life whose pulse 
beats he felt in the prophetic word by de- 
liberately attacking and removing the ob- 
stacles to a healthy growth. He leaned 
upon the past with his face turned to the 
‘future. In the crucible of his thought 
many time honored notions may have 
melted down to be shaped into nobler 
tools of the spirit. “ This rising of the 
dead” may have conveyed a different 
_ idea to Jesus’s mind from that which a 
Martha had, as Fries suggested. 

The facilities for comparative study of 
the religions of mankind are constantly 
increasing. In a carefully prepared pa- 
per that may soon be read in the Revue 
de l’Histoire des Religions, where also 
the other contributions will -first appear 
before their final publication in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, Jean Reville 
‘ described the opportunities now afforded 
by the universities of Europe and Amer- 
ica. But the method is not confined to 
academic life. An ever growing number 
of men are employing it, with the most 
salutary effect, in their private researches, 
in pulpit and in press. 

The theologian of to-day, whatever his 
immediate affiliation, begins to realize 
that he must be familiar with the facts 
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of man’s religious life, not only within 
a limited field, but in all ages and all 
lands. He must be able to cite his proof 
texts with something of the accuracy 
that characterized a past generation of di- 
vines, yet not from one collection of 
books merely, but from all sacred writ- 
ings and other documents of religion, 
and not as dicta probantia, proving what 
should be believed, but as evidence of 
what men have believed. He must be 
sufficiently conservative to recognize that 
he cannot do without the assistance of 
humanity, whose experiences, observa- 
tions and interpretations should be pres- 
ent with him even when in solitary medi- 
tation he faces directly the realities of the 
universe, and sufficiently progressive not 
to follow slavishly even this guide, but 
to question statements and doubt conclu- 
sions in order that he may believe what 
is true. And he must have something of 
the dogmatician’s capacity for co-ordinat- 
ing his knowledge for bringing into a 
system what personal reflection, enriched 
and guided by the collective thinking of 
the race, leads him to regard as truth. 

By the adoption of a correct method 
theology may rise again, by virtue of the 
vital importance of her subject matter, to 
the dignity of a queen among the sciences 
and should be able to command the serv- 
ices of the best equipped minds for work 
that requires intellectual and moral 
power of a very high order. 

Iruaca, N. Y, 


A Fable. 


By George Alexander Kohut. 


STATELY pine of boastful mien 
Upon a rugged cliff did stand; 

- * The sun bathed both in golden sheen, 
The selfsame sky above them spanned. 


“ Be not so proud,” the ancient rock 
Once gently chid the tapering pine; 

“°Tis not quite seemly that you mock 
The ancient stone your roots entwine; 


“T’m used to be esteemed, revered, 
In every place, in every zone: 

The Ten Great Words to men endeared 
Were writ by God himself on stone!” 


“Yet dare I glance into the sky,” 
Rejoined the graceful, vaunting pine; 
“ The Savior on the cross did die; 
I carried one who was divine!” 


They quarreled, but they still abide, 
The ancient rock, the boastful tree, 

They dwell together, side by side— 
And cannot part by God’s decree. 


New York Ciry, 
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The Work of the 


Postal Commission. 


By the Hon. William H. Moody, : 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS AND MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION. 


ERY few people in the country 
have known of the existence of the 
Congressional Postal Commission 

which has just made its report. Never- 
theless it has been in existence for two 
years and a half and has taken a large 
amount of testimony upon various impor- 
tant postal questions. The reports which 
have just been made are likely to attract 
some attention, for there is no department 
of the Government which touches so many 
of the people in their daily life as the 
Postoffice Department, and it is not un- 
natural that any question relating to its 
administration should arouse interest and 
provoke discussion. . . 

The four questions upon which there 
isa well defined public opinion are: 

Ist. The rate of letter postage. 

2d. The rate of postage upon second-class 


matter, consisting of newspapers and periodical 
publications. 


3d. The establishment of a system of parcels 
post. 


4th. The rate of payment to the railroads for 
transportation of the mails. 


It is undoubtedly the last question 
which caused the creation of the Com- 
mission. The enormous amount of 
money paid to the railroads for the trans- 
portation of mail which, increasing from 
year to year, has reached nearly thirty- 
eight millions of dollars in the last fiscal 
year, directed public attention to the sub- 
ject and suggested the question whether 
or not the rates were excessive. The 
Postoffice Appropriation bill enacted June 
13th, 1898, created a Commission with 
very broad powers of investigation into 
the postal service, which should be com- 
posed of the chairmen of the committees 
on Postoffices and Post Roads of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and 
three members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
and three members of the House, to be 
appointed by the Speaker. 

Before speaking of the conclusions of 
the Commission upon the various ques- 
tions considered by it there are several 
fundamental facts in regard to the ad- 


ministration of the postal service which 
ought to be stated. The Postoffice De- 
partment for many years has not been 
self-supporting. There has been a con-- 
stant deficit which has had to be provided 
for by appropriations from the Treasury. 
According to the bookkeeping of the 
Postoffice Department it had in the dec- 
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ade beginning in 1890 a deficit of nearly 
seventy-nine millions of dollars. The 
Commission, moreover, was cléarly of the 
opinion that the method of bookkeeping 
is misleading, because it fails to charge to 
the Postoffice Department many items of 
expenditure which are properly charge- 
able thereto. As an example of this may 
be cited the salaries and expenses of the 
maintenance of the Department at Wash- 
ington. Adding these expenses to the 
deficit it appears that our loss in the ten 
years referred to is raised to the enor- 
mous sum of one hundred and ten mil- 
licns of dollars. This does not include 
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the rental value of the public buildings 
through the country occupied as postof- 
fices whose construction, care and main- 
tenance is a charge on the Treasury De- 
partment. On the other hand, as an off- 
set to this item, the Department carries 
without charge an immense amount of 
what is known as Government free mat- 
ter. 

The deficit in the postal administration 
is unquestionably due to the great losses 
which are incurred in the transmission of 
second class matter. The rates of postage 
prescribed by law are as follows: 

First class matter, consisting of letters 
and postal cards and written matter not 
included in other classes, pays two cents 
for each ounce or fraction thereof. 

Second class matter, consisting of 
newspapers and periodical publications, 
when mailed by the publisher, pays one 
cent a pound, and there is in addition a 
large amount of matter carried absolutely 
free in the county of publication. 

Third class matter, consisting of books 
and transient publications, circulars and 
printed matter, proof sheets and accom- 
panying manuscript, pays one cent for 
each two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Fourth class matter, consisting of 
harmless merchandise in packages not 
exceeding four pounds, pays at the rate 
of one cent for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. 

First, third and fourth class matter are 
assessed separately upon each unit trans- 
mitted, resulting in a considerable pay- 
ment for fractions of the weight, while 
second class matter pays a uniform bulk 
rate of a cent a pound. The result is that 
in point of fact first-class matter pays 
when it takes the form of letters 85.6 
cents a pound, and when it takes the form 
of postal cards $1.88 a pound. Second 
class matter, including county free publi- 
cations, pays eight-tenths of a cent a 
pound. Third class matter pays 14.7 
cents a: pound, and fourth class matter 
pays 17 cents a pound. Thus first-class 
mail, which consists of contributions 
from all the people, pays as letters 107 
times as much a pound as second class, 
and as postal cards 235 times as much per 
pound as second class. On the single 
item of railway transportation alone the 
Government, which receives three and a 
half millions of dollars revenue from sec- 
ond class matter and pays twenty and 


three-quarters millions for railway mail 
transportation, incurs a loss of over sey- 
enteen million dollars per annum. It is be- 
lieved by the Commission that, charging 
the fair proportion of other postal ex- 
penses to this class of matter, the loss 
upon it annually amounts to thirty-five 
millions of dollars. This loss is borne in 
part by contributions from the general 
treasury, and in part by the comparative- 
ly unjust rate imposed upon first-class 
matter. The foregoing considerations 
explain the reasons which have led the 
Commission unanimously to agree upon 
three conclusions. 

First, that there should be a curtail- 
ment of the amount of matter mailable 
as second class. 

Second, that in the present state of the 
revenues of the Department and until 
there shall be some rectification in the 
character of the second class matter it is 
impracticable to establish one cent letter 
postage, altho justice to that class of mat- 
ter requires such a change in the law. 

Third, that the establishment of a sys- 
tem of parcels post, which in reality 
means the extension of postal matter of 
the fourth class, is inexpedient under 
present conditions. Whether under any 
conditions it would be desirable to es- 
tablish the system of parcels post the 
Commission does not inquire. It ought to 
be observed in this connection that. the 
Government monopoly extends only over 
first class matter. The application of 
this principle of monopoly permits the 
Government to transport for two cents a 
letter to Alaska at an enormous expense 
because it compels the citizen to transmit 
in the mails the letter which goes to the 
person across the street from the postof- 
fice in which the letter is dropped. In 
all other classes of matter the citizen for 
short distances may choose the cheaper 
methods of freight and express and for 
long distances the mails. The obvious 
result of this choice is that the Govern- 
ment gets the long and losing haul while 
the express and railroad companies get 
the short and profitable haul. 

The question of railway mail transpor- 
tation has undoubtedly proved the most 
difficult one among ail into which the 
Commission inquired and has given rise 
to considerable difference of opinion. 
There had been a widespread public opi- 
ion that the railroads were grossly over 
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The Work of the 


id for the transportation of the mails. 
This opinion had been fostered by inac- 
curate statistics issued by the Postoffice 
Department itself, which were founded 
upon estimates of the quantity of mail 
matter. These estimates were based upon 
a weighing of the mails made in 1890 for 
a period of seven days and an estimated 
increase in weight from year to year, pro- 

rtioned to the increase of revenue. 
Upon the faith of these statistics it was 
assumed that the average rate paid to the 
railroads for mail matter was 6.58 cents 
per pound, the average haul 328 miles, 
and the average rate paid to railroads 40 
cents per ton per mile. As the result of 
new weighings undertaken at the wish of 
the Commission, and the study of them 
and other data by the expert of the Com- 
mission, it appears that the real figures 
are as follows: Average rate paid to rail- 
roads for mail matter, 2.75 cents per 
pound ; average railway haul, -438 miles; 
average rate paid to railroads 12.567 
cents per ton per mile. 

These changes in the fundamental facts 
fairly dispose of the charge that the rail- 
way rates are grossly excessive. This 
conclusion is reinforced by the fact that 
since 1880, the first year when all the sta- 


_ tistics are available for comparison, pas- 


senger rates have decreased 21 per cent., 
freight rates 44 per cent., and mail rates 
39 per cent. 

Even the most meager discussion of the 
important question of pay for the trans- 
portation of mails by the railroads would 
exceed the limits appropriate to an arti- 
cle of this kind. Some very general state- 
ments, however, may be perhaps made 
with advantage. 

The present rate of railway mail pay is 
based upon ton mileage—that is, upon 
weight multiplied by the distance which 
the weight is carried. The existing law 
is based upon the fundamental rule which 
governs transportation—namely, that the 
cost of transportation decreases with the 
increase of volume. Accordingly upon 
any given mail route the rate of pay de- 
creases as the volume of the traffic in- 
creases. Thus on the mail route between 
New York and Philadelphia, which car- 
nes On an average over the entire route 
per day 309,294 pounds, the Government 
Pays 7.24 cents per ton per mile, while 
on the same road over the route between 
Burlington and Lumberton, which carries 
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on an average 173 pounds per day, the 
Government pays $1.35 per ton per mile. 
Under the operation of the complicated 
law prescribing railway mail rates the 
rate per ton per mile decreases very rap- 
idly as the volume of traffic increases up 
to the point where 30,000 pounds per day 
are carried upon the mail route. The de- 
crease then becomes very slight as the 
volume increases. The question most ¢on- 
sidered by the Commission was whether 
the rate of pay decreased with sufficient 
rapidity as the volume of traffic increased. 
It would be readily conceded that the 
rapid decrease in rates observed up tothe 
point of the concentration of 30,000 
pounds per day upon any given mail 
route should be continued with the same 
rapidity as the weight of the mail further 
increases were it not for the fact that the 
railroads are denied the privilege of the 
economies ordinarily accompanying in- 
crease of traffic, notably the economy re- 
sulting from increasing the load of pay- 
ing freight in proportion to the dead 
weight hauled. The Government does 
not permit concentration of mails in mail 
cars in large volume, because under the 
present system the mails are sorted and 
distributed en route and require for this 
purpose a large space in the mail car, with 
the result (it is claimed) that the average 
weight of mail transported in postal cars, 
which weigh from’ 40,000 to 100,000 
pounds is only about two tons. 

Enough has been said to disclose the 
nature and the difficulty of the question 
before the Commission for solution. The 
Commission called to its aid as an expert 
Professor Henry C. Adams, of the T'ni- 
versity of Michigan, who is also statisti- 
cian of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Those who desire to consider the 
question carefully will find in his report 
to the Postal Commission, explained 
somewhat under the examination of Mr. 
Loud, an invaluable contribution. With- 
out asserting that other portions of the 
testimony are without value it may be 
said that this report and that of Mr. Vic- 
tor J. Bradley, Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service tor the Middle 
States, the final testimony of Mr. Krut- 
schnitt of the Southern Pacific, the final 
testimony of Mr. Finley Acker, of Phila- 
delphia, and the reply of Mr. Kenna, of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road, to Professor Adams, and the report 
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of Mr. Loud upon the system of mail 
transportation in foreign countries con- 
tain substantially all that can be said upon 
the various aspects of the question. An 
exceedingly acute and interesting discus- 
sion of the question is contained in the 
little book entitled “The Postal Deficit,” 
by Mr. H.:T. Newcomb, of the Census 
Office. 

Whether this investigation will result 


in any changes of the law whatever is ex- 
ceedingly uncertain. Even if it does not 
so result the investigation has not been 
without public utility. It has resulted in 
development of very much more accurate 
statistics for further inquiry, and by the 
co-operation of the officials of the Depart. 
ment, in several changes in administra- 
tion which have been or will prove to be 
very beneficial to the Treasury. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Recent Changes in College Courses. 


' By Prof. Edwin 


Grant Conklin, 


Or THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


made in the traditional college 
course during recent years are the 
outcome of two fundamental factors, (1) 
the enlargement of human knowledge 
and the consequent widening of the cur- 
riculum of liberal studies,and (2) thebet- 
ter organization of the educational sys- 
tem and its adaptation to present needs. 
The first of these is responsible for the 
elective or group system of studies, which 
is now well nigh universal, the second 
has brought about increased entrance re- 
quirements and a more advanced grade 
of work in college and must yet lead to a 
better integration of the various parts of 
the educational system and a shortening 
of the period of education as a whole. 
The elective system is a recognition of 
the fact that modern life is complex and 
its needs varied and that real culture may 
be derived from more than one group of 
studies. Even in the medieval universi- 
ties “arts” included all departments of 
knowledge not specifically professional, 
-and the modern college which offers in- 
struction in all liberal arts, literatures and 
sciences is but carrying out the historic 
conception of a liberal education. The 
limitations of time, however, do not now 
permit a student to take more than one- 
tenth of the subjects offered by many a 
modern college. | Nevertheless certain 
subjects cannot be omitted from any lib- 
eral course of training, and therefore the 
work of the college cannot be wholly pre- 
scribed nor wholly elective. Upon this 
proposition all American colleges agree, 
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tho the proportion of elective to pre- 
scribed work varies considerably in dif- 
ferent institutions. 

The dangers of a too early or of a too 
general election of studies are illustrated, 
alas, in many living examples. An elect- 
ive system of studies in primary or sec- 
ondary schools is an abuse which cannot 
long be tolerated. On the other hand, the 
immeasurable advantage of the liberaliza- 
tion of the college course and the conse- 
quent introduction of the elective system 
is apparent, not only in its direct benefit 
to the student in helping him to “ find 
himself,” but even more in its reaction on 
the college itself. Such liberalization has 
planted in the college the spirit of mod- 
ern science; it has brought the college 
into direct touch with the multitudinous 
activities of the world and is breaking 
down the wall of partition between “town 
and gown; ” it has made the college not 
merely a training school for the “learned 
professions,” but for business, for citi- 
zenship, for service; and it is finally dis- 
posing of the notion that the college is an 
antiquated school of visionary ideals and 
that “ academical ” is a synonym of “ im- 
practical ” and “ unreal.” At present the 
college occupies a larger place in the 
thoughts and hearts of the people than 
ever before and no small part of this is 
due to the liberalization of the college 
course. 

Turning now to the second factor men- 
tioned above, we find that great improve- 
ments in secondary education have made 
it possible to increase the entrance ft 
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quirements until at present in our best 
colleges they are on the whole about equal 
to the requirements for graduation one 
hundred years ago. This has made pos- 
sible a higher type of work in college, 
the mere class drill of former years being 
now largely relegated to the preparatory 
schools. This higher type of college 
work, together with the specialization 
made possible by the elective system, has 
led to the overlapping of the work of the 
college and that of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. 

In all our larger institutions it not in- 
frequently happens that undergraduates 
are able to take courses intended primari- 
ly for graduates, or even to do research 
work, in certain lines, of no mean value. 
There is in fact no sharp line of demarca- 
tion, unless indeed an artificially created 
one, between graduate and undergraduate 
work. Education is a process of direct 
development and not a series of meta- 
morphoses, and the highest type of inde- 
pendent research is but the outcome of 
the critical and independent spirit of in- 
quiry which it is the purpose of all good 
teaching to impart. The overlapping of 
graduate and undergraduate work being 
unavoidable under present conditions, it 
is inevitable that graduate schools in their 
requirements for the higher degrees 
should sooner or later recognize at its 
true value graduate work done by a stu- 
dent, whether as a graduate or as an un- 
dergraduate. The practical effect of 
such recognition must be to shorten, in 
such cases, the combined college and 
graduate course. The relations of the 
college to the schools of medicine and 
law are wholly similar. These profes- 
sions rest upon a foundation of pure 
science, which is properly as much a part 
of college work as of professional train- 
ing. Strictly speaking, pure sciences are 
not a part of professional training at all, 
and if for reasons of convenience some of 
them are usually taught in the profes- 
sional schools, it does not in any respect 
alter their academic status, provided 
only that they are taught from the stand- 
point of science rather than from that of 
their professional application. 

There is thus an overlapping of the 
work of the college and of these profes- 
sional schools and this must lead either to 
a needless and wasteful duplication of 
work, or to a unification of work and a 
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shortening of the combined college and 
professional course. It is a sate and 
sane principle that no student should be 
required to do again work which he has 
already satisfactorily completed. Life is 
too short and precious to be sacrificed to 
red tape, even tho it be the finest quality 
of academic or professional tape. Acting 
upon this principle the leading universi- 
ties of the country have individually and 
independently devised methods by which 
this duplication of work may be avoided 
and the integration of the work of the 
college and the professional schools ren- 
dered more perfect. These methods dif- 
fer. somewhat in different institutions. 
In some cases the professional school ac- 
cepts the work of the college as the equiv- 
alent. of the first year of professional 
work. In other cases the college accepts 
in lieu of its senior or even also of its 
junior work the first and in same cases 
also the second year of the professional 
course. In still other cases both of these 
methods are united, the professional 
school giving credit for work done in the 
college in certain subjects and the college 
accepting the work of the professional 
school in certain pure sciences or liberal 
studies. scans 

The first and third of these methods 
maintain rather more rigidly than does the 
second the ideals and integrity of the tra- 
ditional college course—viz.: a four-year 
course in departments of knowledge not 
specifically professional ; the second meth- 
od, on the other hand, practically reduces 
the college course to two or three years, 
the complement of four years being made 
up by one or two years of the professional 
course irrespective of whether the sub- 
jects of this course be general or applied 
in character. 

It may be objected that if certain col- 
leges are willing to grant the bachelor’s 
degree after three years of work in col- 
lege and one year in some professional 
school they ought to, frankly announce 
that they will grant the degree to all can- 
didates after three years of college work 
irrespective of whether they take a pro- 
fessional course or not. Such an objec- 
tion, however, fails to take account of 
the fact that much general culture is de- 
rived from purely professional courses, 
and it altogether fails when applied to the 
pure sciences which form a part of these 
professional courses, 
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Recently our oldest and largest uni- 
versity has announced that it is possible 
for students to do the work which it re- 
quires for the bachelor’s degree in three 
years. President Eliot says in his last 
Report (pp. 11 and 12): 

“ Within a time comparatively short the ma- 
jority of those who enter the freshman class 
will come to college with the purpose of com- 
pleting the requirement for the degree in three 
years. A large number of the present fresh- 
man class have already avowed that intention 
and made their choice of studies accordingly. 
The movement will be promoted by the oppo- 
sition of the Law Faculty to the admission to 
that school of college seniors who have not ab- 
solutely completed their studies for the A.B. 
degree. It is, of course, desirable that the re- 
quirements for the A.B. degree should have 
been fully met before a student enters a grad- 
uate department of the university.” 

Harvard therefore favors a three-year 
college course rather than an attempt to 
shorten the combined college and pro- 
fessional course as practiced by other uni- 
versities. ee, 

In favor of a general three-year college 
course it may be said that (1) as pro- 
posed by Harvard it does not signify a 
shortening of the requirements for the 
degree and that a student who is able to 
complete these requirements in three 
yars should not be held for a fourth, and 
(2) emphasis is placed where it properly 
belongs—viz.: on academic work com- 
pleted, not on length of residence. 

On the other hand, if once the three- 
year course becomes as common as Presi- 
dent Eliot indicates, it seems very prob- 
able that the requirements for the degree 
will sooner or later be fixed at the point 
at which the average student may com- 
plete them in three years, which would 
certainly mean a decided lowering of the 
present standard. Supposing, however, 
that the requirements should remain 
where they now are, the student who un- 
dertakes to complete the course in three 
years must experience serious pressure 
of work, he can have little time for gen- 
eral reading and none of that academic 
leisure which is so important for intel- 
lectual, social and moral growth. 

In all respects the college represents 
the broadest and most representative part 
of the whole educational system, as will 
at once appear if one considers the num- 
ber and variey of subjects offered in col- 
lege as compared with those in any grade 
of pre-collegiate training or in any pro- 


fessional school.* In the leading colleges 
about one-tenth only of the total number 
of courses offered are required for the 
bachelor’s degree, and it would be very 
unfortunate to see this requirement still 
further reduced. Is there no other way 
of meeting the very general and reasona- 
ble demand for a shortening of the period 
of education without sacrificing a year of 
the college course? 

To the writer it seems that the best 
method of accomplishing this result is to 
be found in the better integration of the 
various parts of the educational system 
rather than in a reduction of any single 
part. Such. integration is lacking to a 
great extent in the primary and second- 
ary grades, between the secondary schools 
and the colleges and between the latter 
and the professional schools. In the case 
of the relation of the work of the college 
to that of the professional school several 
universities have demonstrated that one 
year can be saved without sacrificing the 
work of either, as has been pointed out. 
If the college of liberal arts is to main- 
tain the large place which it has held in 
the past in England and America, and is 
not to fall between the preparatory 
schools on the one hand and the profes- 
sional schools on the other, as in Ger- 
many, it should maintain as far as possi- 
ble its traditional character of a four-year 
course devoted to departments of knowl- 
edge not specifically professional. 

The college as distinguished from the 
preparatory and the professional schools 
should stand for broad and liberal cul- 
ture, avoiding too early and too exclusive 
specialization ; for, granting the force of 
the arguments in favor of intensive work. 
it still remains true that it is the business 
of the college to train men rather than 
specialists, and that a cultured man is one 
who has many points of contact with his 
fellows, whose sympathies are broad, and 
whose information is varied—in sort, 
one who knows himself and the world in 
which he lives. 

It should not be forgotten also that the 
college is a social as well as an intellectual 
school, and that much of the benefit of the 
college course comes from other sources 
than from books or lectures. A Cam- 
bridge graduate has described himself as 
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“one who had spent four years in the so- 
ciety of gentlemen and had not been 
kicked out,” and alumni generally are 
found to place a higher estimate upon the 
social training of the college than upon 
its curriculum of studies. 

When one considers the breadth of hu- 


man knowledge represented in the courses 
of a modern college, the importance of the 
social side of education, the banefulness 
of hurry and cramming and the necessity 
of scholarly leisure, the four year course 
does not seem too lorig. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A South American Revolution. 
By J. H. Connelly. 


N the early part of 188—, being at 
leisure, free to rove and possessing 
a smart, seaworthy and comfortable 
cat-rigged sloop—small, but big enough 
for a good sailor to go around the world 
in—I set out from St. Thomas to visit 
the island of Cubagua to see the scenes 
of former buccaneering. Having grati- 
fied my curiosity there I proceeded to Los 
Roques, where, I was told, there were 
Spanish ruins. 

Surely nowhere else is the perfect 
idling of a summer day’s sail so thor- 
oughly enjoyable as in the Caribbean 
Sea. The blue water, heaving slowly in 
long glassy swells, teems with objects of 
interest. Flying fishes dart up from it 
and skim swiftly far away; voracious 
dolphins cleave the waves in arrow-like 
pursuit; strange jelly fishes drift slowly 
by; the dorsal fins of lazily moving 
sharks are apt to be seen in any direc- 
tion one looks ; sometimes the huge bulk 
of a whale rises slowly, near at hand, to 
spout or feed on the long bands of marine 
animalcule that lie like oily streaks on 
the water’s surface ; many kinds of gulls, 
large and small, soar, wheel, dive, flutter, 
scream and chatter ceaselessly; large 
pelicans, attending strictly to business, 
circle high in air, without a perceptible 
movement of their broad wings, and, 
closing their pinions, dive deep after their 
finny prey ; afar off a long line of flamin- 
goes flash by like-fleeting flames in rapid 
flight. The firmament, at mid-day. an 
illimitable dome of cloudless blue, is at 
dawn and evening filled with wondrous 
cloud-masses, infinitely fantastic in form 
and of indescribable glory of color. A 
balmy breeze blows -steadily, often for 
days together, from within a few points 
of east and lulls the mariner to a drowsy 


sense of surfeit in the mere joy of living, 
a condition in which he is but too apt to 
forget that at any moment a little demon 
of a squall may be coming for him, swift 
and straight as a bullet froma gun—a 
squall likely to last only a few minutes 
but long enough to bring disaster and 
death to those it is able to surprise. 

My sense of well being and enjoyment 
beguiled me into dreamy reverie, when 
suddenly I remembered, with a shock, 
that I was neglecting to look out for 
squalls, and started up, from my recum- 
bent position at the tiller, to look about 
me. No threatening cloud was. in sight, 
but something else much more surpris- 
ing. 
A large felucca lay close to my port 
quarter, gliding noiselessly as a shadow 
in even pace with my little sloop and she 
seemed full of men who, motionless and 
in silence, fixed their eyes upon me. 
They were an unprepossessing: lot and 
several of them had guns in their hands. 
We stared at each other, in perfect quiet, 
during several minutes. At first it 
seemed to me I had evoked them from the 
dream land wherein I had been contem- 
plating buccaneers when they came upon 
me. But they were too modern and un- 
picturesque for that illusion to last long. 

“Hello!” I said to them—a stupid 
salutation, but all that occurred to me at 
the moment—and one of them echoed 
“Hello!” Then he continued: “ What 
are you here for?” 

Blithely I replied, “ For health, enjoy- 
ment and the gratification of my curi- 
osity.” 

The response did not seem reassuring 
to the men, when the one who had spoken 
translated it into Spanish for their bene- 
fit. A buzz of excited comment broke 
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out among them. Presently my inter- 
locutor demanded further: “ Were we 
the objects of your curiosity? ” 

“Not unless you are buccaneers,” I 
answered laughingly, and was about to 
explain, when his conirades burst forth in 
a vocal din that would have drowned my 
voice. They all understood the word 
“ buccaneers ” and seemed to resent it. 

“We are patriots, not buccaneers,” 
shouted my questioner, angrily, and as the 
felucca ran close alongside, he ordered 
me to drop my sail and come aboard her. 
I hesitated, for I did not like their looks 
and yet I could not see how I might make 
good a refusal, should they insist. Their 
boat was swifter than mine and so much 
larger it would have been easy for them 
to run me down. And while I was un- 
armed, at least a score of them had guns. 
Running away and fighting were equally 
hopeless. 

So I obeyed, but as I stepped up on 
the felucca’s rail I could not refrain from 
remarking, “If you are not buccaneers 
you at least give a good imitation of their 
style.” 

“We may do so more thoroughly than 
you yet expect,” the fellow replied, with 
a sinister grin. 

Several of the rascals spoke to me in 
Spanish, but I only looked blankly at 
them, as if unable to understand their 
language and, taking my ignorance for 
granted, they proceeded to confer upon 


what should be done with me, speaking 


with perfect freedom. 

I gathered from their talk that they 
were a band of Falcon revolutionists, re- 
cruited at Trinidad and on their way to 
effect a coalition with other insurgents 
at or near Puerto Cabello, where an at- 
tack was to be made upon the small local 
garrison of Blanco’s soldiers. Opinions 
were divided as to whether I was a Gov- 
ernment spy—possibly one of a number 
—scouring the sea to look for them and 
give timely warning of their coming or 
simply a casual stranger, who might do 
equally as much harm to their projects 
by carrying to land the news that I had 
seen them. In either case, as several 
of them argued, it would be most prudent 
to drown me and scuttle my boat—on the 
general principle involved in Hoyle’s ad- 
vice, “ When in doubt, take the trick.” 
The most earnest advocate of that radical 


course was a yellow fellow, who looked 
like a degenerate, and proved it by his 
fondness for an accordion, out of which 
he abstractedly squeezed little yelps and 
whines while urging the policy of kill- 
ing me. 

Their apparent leader—the man who 
had been talking with me—frankly stated 
the situation in English and courteously 
expressed the hope that I would under- 
stand there was no personal feeling in 
anything they might do to me, but simply 
a necessity of warfare. 

“ But,” I said to him, “I do not see 
why you should concern yourselves about 
what I might possibly say or do. I have 
not the slightest interest in your revolu- 
tion, one way or another, and am not 
going any nearer to Venezuela than I am 
now, being on my way to Los Roques. 
Besides, your felucca can outsail my 
sloop and you will have ample time to 
turn Puerto Cabello upside down long 
before I could possibly arrive there.” 

“Yes; but you might run down to La 
Guayra and telegraph a warning to the 
soldiers at Puerto Cabello.” 

“Will you not realize that I have not 
the slightest intention of mixing myself 
up in your revolution? ” 

“That may be true. Also, you will 
pardon me if I speak frankly—it may not 
be. War is war and tho I regret it ex- 
ceedingly, I really fear it will be most 
prudent to drown you.” 

“It is not necessary. If you let me go 
I will take an oath to go straight to St. 
Thomas and never, so long as [ live, tell 
anvhody I have seen you.” 

He very fairly translated that proposi- 
tion to his band and even recommended 
its acceptance, but they could not see how 
an oath should be regarded as a binding 
obligation by anybody. The accordion 
playing degenerate was very vehement. 
To an accompaniment of growls, snarls 
and miaulings from his abominable in- 
strument, which he constantly fingered, 
he loudly declaimed his resentment at 
my thinking to dupe them by such a 
childish device. 

“T am sorry, my friend,” reported the 
leader to me, “ but the majority think it 
best to drown you; ” and he got up, as if 
about to set about it at once. 

“Hold on! Stop a moment!” I pro- 


tested.- “I have another proposition to 
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make. Take me along with you. Then 
you can be sure I do not go to betray 
They thought better of that. Finally 
they agreed to it and the leader drew 
from a keg some fiery new aguardiente 
in which we drank “to better acquaint- 
ance.” They would not trust me in my 
boat, however. Two men were detailed 
to sail her and I was kept on the felucca. 
The matter. being thus settled, what. I 
readily recognized as the normal condi- 
tions of life in the expedition re-estab- 
lished themselves. The accordion player 
abandoned himself with villain zeal to his 
nefarious delight, while one of his com- 
trades marked time by blows upon a steel 
rod with the back of a.case knife and 
another emphasized the measure with 
vigorous shakings of a calabash contain- 
ing dried beans. That was their military 
band. Some slept; others played “ tute ” 
with greasy cards for centavo stakes. 
Their organization seemed surprising- 
ly democratic. Captain Rafael Madriz 
was nominally the commander, but that 
did not appear to invest him with au- 
thority to command anybody. Had there 
been any clash between him and Captain 
Silvela, the master of the felucca, [ am 
sure Madriz would have got the worst 
ofit. And Pepe had more real influence 
among the men than either of them, for 
Pepe was the cook, who made coffee and 
warmed sour balls of cornmeal dough at 
alittle fire upon a bed of sand in a broad 
open box. 
Whenever anybody wanted aguardi- 
ente he went to the keg and took it. 
When one had taken too much he would 
lie down and sleep off its effects. Upon 
awakening he would naturally drop into 
the song that was going on all the time, 
4 song without beginning or end, or 
‘equential order in its verses, or melody 
of mitigating circumstance of any kind. 
thers swam in and out of its monoto- 
hows and dreary current, but that infernal 
accordion player never emerged, never 
‘emed to take a rest, and I found my- 
lf taking comfort in the hope that I 
might see him come to some bad end. 
Captain Madriz wished, when passing 
Guayra, to run well in toward the 
and, that he might signal, to some 
Natcher ashore, that our end of the revo- 
tion was being run according to pro- 
am. Captain Silvela much preferred 
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that the watcher ashore should take it 
for granted. He argued that be- 
ing required to report by signal made 
him feel like a peon, who had to be over- 
looked at his work; that the signal would 
surely be seen and its purpose suspected 
by some one who should know nothing 
about it; that we would be late in reach- 
ing Puerto Cabello; that the wind was 
unfavorable—which is the sailor’s last 
argument always against anything he 
does not want to do. And the wrangle 
between the two captains was partici- 
pated in by the men with such general 
interest and heat that the song was 
stopped and for a blessed half hour the 
accordion’s malefic breath was only al- 
lowed to escape in a subdued whine. 
The fact of the matter was that the 
master of the felucca had a deadly fear 
of Capo Blanco, tho that he never hinted 
in all his talk. And, really, Capo Blanco 
is a thing to be afraid of. 

Looking down from a seaward slope of 
the great mountain of Caracas, one sees 
running straight out into the ocean a 
couple of miles or more, a stupendous 
pile of huge rugged rocks that gradually 
descend to and finally lose themselves in 
the mighty billows that ceaselessly dash 
upon them with thunderous roars and 
vast upheavals of snow-white crests of 
foam. And that line of rocks extends 
miles further like a colossean submarine 
wall, the top of which, just beneath the 
surface, one can trace by the angry break- 
ers beating themselves into froth upon it. 
That is Capo Blanco. Vessels unnum- 
bered have been shattered upon it; a 
myriad of men it has fed to the countless 
sharks infesting these turbulent waters. 
Mariners plying between La Guayra and 
Puerto Cabello must needs pass it, but 
they give it a wide berth, especially at 
night, or if the winds are light, for it is 
said there are currents that carry vessels 
to it, as if the reef had invisible hands, 
reaching out for victims. 

Captain Madriz had his way about 
signaling, but, as events turned out, the 
skipper was right in one of his conten- 
tions at least. 

The sun was less than an hour high 
when we laid to, off La Guayra, and sent 
up three smoke rockets, at two minute in- 
terals. Then we put about and ran away 
northwardly, to get far from Capo Blan- 
co before darkness fell. 
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In the forenoon of the next day we 
reached our destination. Outside and 
stretching away to the eastward of the 
little harbor of Puerto Cabello, is a very 
large mangrove swamp, walled on its 
ocean front by an enormous coral reef. 
Beyond the swamp is a flat stretch of 
sand, over which the waves dash when 
northers blow. That was where we 
landed. Fortunately the felucca’s crew 
were expert surfmen, so, altho our one 
boat was overcrowded on each trip, all 
got ashore with no other mishap than a 
wetting. Much anxiety was expressed 
concerning the possibility of our invasion 
being discovered, but I could see little 
reason for fear. Puerto Cabello was 
completely screened from our sight by 
the mangroves, and it was reasonable to 
suppose we were equally hidden from 
Puerto Cabello. And the only things 
we saw afloat were a large American 
steamship arriving from Curacao and a 
small one going out, probably the Eng- 
lish copper company’s boat bound for 
Tucacas. Neither the Americans nor the 
English would have cared a button what 
we were about. 

One man, who knew his way through 
the mangrove swamp, was sent away in 
the felucca’s boat as a scout to carry a 
letter to some insurgent leader in the 
town, learn what he could of the enemy’s 
forces and get our aguardiente keg re- 
filled. While he was gone Pepe made 
coffee and warmed someof his sourdough 
balls over a drift wood fire; most of the 
men slept and the accordion player, seem- 
ing to have “ got his second wind,” per- 
sistently provoked the wrath of the gods 
by his execrable energy of performance. I 
wondered that some of the men who 
wanted to sleep did not maim him or 
- smash his instrument, but they actually 
seemed to like his noises. The felucca, 
with my little sloop made fast to her, 
was anchored safely a little way off 
shore. 

Late in the afternoon our scout re- 
turned, successful in all he had under- 
taken. There were twenty-seven soldiers 
at the uptown guard house—counted 
when they were receiving their sugar- 
cane rations—and twenty more in the 
guard room of the Commandante of the 
Port on the wharf. Our attack was or- 
dered for daybreak the next morning, 
when the local insurgents would over- 
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power the uptown garrison and we were fy ‘Uh 
expected to, simultaneously, master the fm *D°ve 
force on the wharf. His news was ex- ina b 
citing, exhilarating, but our real enthu. My (0 "0 
siasm was evoked by the fact that he had My ™e"a 
brought the keg back full. After dark mang! 
a couple of fishermen towed down to us fm '" the 
through the swamp a couple of large Mm‘ fa 
boats, which, with the one belonging to im the at 
the felucca, gave meagerly sufficient My Mes ‘ 
transportation for all our force at once. #54" 
Ammunition was dealt out, guns loaded most I 
and toasts drank in triumphant exulta- Sud 
tion over the victory we were going to mm ™° 
win. Halt 
I found myself taking a lively interest bated | 
in the proceedings. ‘“ This,” I reflected,  'SPO" 
‘is what I never hoped to see—real buc- silence 
caneering, modified, of course, but ‘with fm ed : 
something of the old flavor nevertheless. fog pr 
This is the way—approximately—in fm "2d 
which the indomitable Morgan and his J °°" : 
fierce sea rovers would have swooped ~ 
upon some Spanish town. Doubtless Pagan 
Morgan would have promptly shot so # °")°" 
cheekily recalcitrant a skipper as Silvela, Hi ’ i : 
and manhandled—probably keelhauled i °?¢!" 
—that accordion player, for he was not Hj Wa 
wont to stand much “ back talk ” or an- Wie 
noyance. The. 
Perhaps it was a little before, possibly I es 
somewhat after, daybreak when we got - 
afloat. The fog was heavy, there was no shooti , 
watch in the company but mine and it me 
had run down, so we had to guess when Mm ° tah 
to start, but then nobody cares much ate 
about the flight of time in Venezuela. tad Aa 
We were enjoined to make no noise, but Hi wa 
a murmur of “Carambas” floated around coin : 
us, for the boats were so packed that 7 we 
nobody could turn around without! ig 
whacking a neighbor’s head with his at @ 
gun. The accordion was at last silenced, sh tL 
but its master had fatuously persisted nH ., 1 
bringing it under his arm. Our scout i y 
piloted the leading boat and the others MJP : 
it was ordered, should follow closely illusi “$ 
his wake. ; thre if 
It would be impossible for one unac- fost | 
quainted with the labyrinthine maze of ua 
canals in that swamp to go far in at) Hy. 
direction through them. They enter). a 
into and branch out from each other, tal 
twist, turn back upon themselves ani gic . 
diverge in all directions. Here and thet ,... ent 
one may be fifteen or twenty feet ingly fr 





but it is apt to narrow suddenly to ont 
third that width, or even to disappeat a 
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together in an impenetrable tangle of 
tough roots below and a thicket of bushes 
above. And the depth is liable to change 
in a boat’s length from eight or ten feet 
to nothing. So also is the headway mo- 
mentarily variable, the branches of the 
mangroves at times hanging so low, even 
in the practicable waterways, as to strike 
the face of a person in a boat. Withal 
the atmosphere is filled with vast quan- 
tities of small but exceedingly ferocious 
mosquitoes, the assaults by which are al- 
most maddening. 

Suddenly from somewhere in the fog 
came a loud challenge, in Spanish, 
“Halt! Who goes there?” With 
bated breaths we sat motionless and un- 
responding a minute or two, and in that 
silence heard a clicking that we recog- 
nized as the cocking of guns. But the 
fog prevented our seeing who accosted 
us and even rendered uncertain the direc- 
tion of those sounds. Some of us 
pointed to the right, others to the left. 
Again the challenger shouted, “ Answer 
for yourselves quickly or I open fire upon 
you!” and the voices that time seemed 
to be in front. 

“Wait a moment!” cried our captain, 


“Let us come to you and explain. 
Where are you ?” 
The answer was a volley of musketry. 
It is very disquieting to be shot at by 
somebody you cannot see, even if the 
shooting is in a random, haphazard sort 


of way. For a few moments there was 
confusion in our boats, and before we 
could get our guns into action the enemy 
had fired a second volley. But my buc- 
caneers did not lack courage. Undis- 
ciplined mob as they were and taken by 
surprise, they blazed away at the uni- 
verse, each man firing in the direction his 
gun happened to be pointed. Our ene- 
mies’ shots did not, as might be supposed, 
aid us in locating them, but were bewil- 
dering, for in that dense mass of foliage 
enveloping us there were surprisingly 
ilusive reverberations. No matter. if we 
threw bullets everywhere some of them 
should hit somebody, so we fired fast for 
general results, meanwhile trying to 
Work our way closer to our adversaries. 
But in the excitement and confusion our 
boats became separated and got off into 
ifferent canals, so in a short time shots 
were resounding and bullets flying, seem- 
ugly from every point of the compass 
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and from all quarters rose a chorus of 
Spanish oaths, ejaculations, threats and 
execrations. 

Eventually, by Providential guidance 
or sheer good luck, the aimless wander- 
ing of our three boats brought them 
out of the swamp togetlier, just where 
we went in, and in common surprise the 
men stopped shooting. Then we real- 
ized all at once that nobody ‘else was 
firing! How long we had been making 
all the racket ourselves no one presumed 
to imagine. Very probably the enemy, 
making from the tumultuous rattle of our 
guns an exaggerated estimate of our 
numbers, had hastily gone back to Puerto 
Cabello immediately after the mutual 
alarm in the fog. But about that my 
buccaneers had none of the vulgar vice 
of curiosity. They wanted to get away 
and needed no council of war to arrive 
at unanimity in that desire. Not one of 
them had been wounded and such luck 
was more than could be hoped for in a 
continued buccaneering career. 

As if to climax their anxieties some 
panic stricken fellow yelled “ We are be- 
trayed!” That cry has a magic potency 
of terror to men of the Latin races and 
some one is certain to raise it when they 
are being fairly whipped. Shout it to an 
American or English fighter and he only 
fights more savagely, as if bent upon 
making his visible foe suffer vicariously 
for the one concealed ; but fellows of the 
kind of my modern buccaneers at hearing 
it “ go up in the air,” as horsemen, say 
of a thoroughly demoralized horse. A 
score of voices echoed “ We are be- 
trayed!” and in a frenzy of fear all ex- 
erted'themselves to escape. Quickly they 
dragged the heavy boats across the belt 
of sand, rushed them into the surf, fought 
for places in them and pulled madly for 
the felucca. . 

It was no time for saying “ by your 
leave, Sefior,” or “ after you, Caballero.” 
I plunged into the thick of the mélée, 
fought and scrambled with the rest. As 
we tumbled aboard the felucca, like so 
many rats shaken out of a bag, one who 
sprawled before me let fall that accursed 
accordion and a thrill of joy ran through 
me at the crackling of it under my foot. 
Nobody paid the slightest attention to 
me. While they were struggling to get 
their sails hoisted, fouling the ropes and 
pulling against each other in their excite- 
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ment, I drew my little sloop alongside, 
sprang into her, cast off and ran up the 
sail, The wind was in my favor and l| 
was the length of a pistol shot away and 
going like a bird ere any one observed 
me. Then some one shouted, “ The 
spy escapes!” “ It was he who betrayed 
us!” cried another. “Kill him!” a 
dozen yelled in chorus, and forthwith 
they began popping at me. Fortunately 
they tried to take aim. If the average 
Venezuelan marksman shuts his eyes 
he may hit something, but a flock of fly- 
ing barns would be safe at close range 
from his deliberate aim. My distance in- 
creased swiftly and they did not dare to 
pursue me, for my course was laid toward 
the mouth of the harbor, while their ob- 
jective point, Trinidad, was far in the op- 
posite direction. So they soon gave up 
trying to shoot me, and the last I saw 
of the felluca she was doing her best with 
“a long leg off and a short leg on,” tack- 
ing against the eastern wind, while the 
last I heard of my buccaneers they were 
all jabbering at once, by which I knew 
another “council of war” was being 
held. 

Rounding the point upon which stands 
the dilapidated lighthouse, I ran into 
Puerto Cabello harbor and made fast to 
the wharf, just beyond a Harrison Line 
‘steamship and near the guard house of 
the Commandante of the Port. Ina few 
moments the Commandante himself came 
to demand who I was and where I came 
from. I told him, omitting mention of 
my buccaneers. Experience has taught 
me that in dealing with Spanish-Ameri- 
can Officials it is much simpler not to 
know things than it is to explain satis- 
factorily how one happens to know. 

Then he said, “since you have come 
from the eastward you have no doubt 
seen the ship of the brigands? ” 

“Tsaw no ship,” I replied. “ Of what 
brigands do you speak?” 

“Five hundred at least, who sought 
to make an attack upon us by surprise 
this morning and were repulsed with 
great slaughter. Aha! They knew not 
the vigilance and valor of the heroic sol- 
diers of His Excellency, Guzman Blanco, 
Liberator, Regenerator and Pacificator.” 

That pzan surprised me for a moment, 
until I remembered he had simply given 
the President the benefit of his full offi- 
cial title, and then I was rather disap- 
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pointed that he had not wound up with 
‘Dios y Federacion,” the formula your 
loyal Venezuelan official tacks even toa 
telegram. 

“T saw a small felucca standing of 
for the east, just beyond that swamp,” | 
volunteered ; “ she seemed to have a fey 
men aboard.” 

“ Going away? You are sure she was 
going away?” 
“Oh, yes. 

about that.” 

“ But they would not be the brigands, 
There were hundreds of them. They 
must have had a large ship. Without 
doubt they still lurk in the swamp, wait- 
ing for night to renew their attack 
Come, my heroes! Man the boats. We 
will go at once and exterminate them.” 

And he rushed away, followed>by a 
squad of barefooted little soldiers armed 
with guns longer than themselves. 

I had noticed, during our colloquy, an 
Englishman seated on a packing box near 
us smoking a short pipe and wearing 
sardonic grin that, to my mind, suggested 
a realization of the situation as it was 
rather than as the heroic Commandante 
regarded it. To him I said, tentatively: 

“I fancy they will be too late to find 
the brigands.” 

“ Tf not, they will be disappointed,” he 
answered drily. ‘“‘ You know more about 
this affair than you told him, I imagine?” 

“ Strictly in confidence, assuming that 
you are disinterested as myself, I believe 
And I told him what my exper- 
ences of modern buccaneering had been. 

“Lord! Lord!” he chuckled, “ wha 
funny caricatures on the dare devil sa 
rovers they are!” And leisurely refil- 
ing his pipe from a pocketful of loos 
tobacco, he went on. “ You have see 
the culmination and collapse of a typicd 
Spanish-American revolution. I’ve lived 
in this country a dozen years, in all parts 
but mainly on the Maturian River, 

I have a place, and their revolutions att 
an old story to me. For a while the 
were amusing, but their sameness Mi 
made them monotonous and tiresome 
Falcon had no more to do with 

up this rising.than you had. It wa 
planned in Caracas and the appropriatiol 
for its suppression had been made ant 
practically divided before the expeditot 
started from Trinidad. The honest burt 
‘who led it had no idea that the real put 
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pose of his signalling, at La Guayra, was 
that his coming might be telegraphed 
ahead in time for preparations to receive 
him. Well, it all ends happily. No- 
body is hurt; the monotony of existence 
has been diversified to a few simple souls 
by a little excitement; some good loyal 
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gentlemen are several thousand pesos 
richer and another leaf has been added 
to the imperishable laurels of His Ever 
Victorious Excellency, President Guz- 
man Blanco, Liberator, Regenerator and 
Pacificator.” 

New York Criry. 


A Music Maker’s Treasures. 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. ' 


HE wills of composers—when there- 


has been anything special to give 

and bequeath—have furnished a 
varied sort of comment on what it means 
to live the life of an artist. It is scarcely 
needful to point out the peculiarly mod- 
ern and contemporary fact of musicians 
being practically and substantially suc- 
cessful, to a degree that would never have 
been believed normal or even possible a 
century and a half ago, when the great 
composer was likely to be regarded quite 
as a great vagabond, along with “ actors 
and authors and such low people.” More- 
over the thrift of successful musicians 
within a couple of generations—a thrift 
gaily in ratio to the enormously bettered 
opportunities of the harmonious profes- 
sion—is well known in law courts, and 
really is in danger of becoming notorious 
among struggling jurists, doctors, par- 
sons, shopkeepers—and noblemen of 
large families and taxes. To be sure, 
there will ever remain this—to our ideas, 
in this age of music—inexcusable and al- 
most incredible story of Mozart’s pauper- 
funeral and of the wretched inventory of 
Schubert’s effects. But as I stood the 
other day in the comfortable, and even 
pleasant’ room in which Beethoven drew 
his last breath it was a welcome thought 
to remember that the composer of the 
symphony in A did not die a struggling 
debtor, but in comfortable circum- 
stances, for his time and locale. And 
the large and valuable foundations of 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Rubinstein, Auber, 
Thomas, Gounod, Bizet and many other 
composers are admirable witnesses to the 
fact that composers have much to leave 
besides scores and faded laurel-crowns. 
Verdi, to-day the greatest living com- 
poser, is also one of the richest private 


personages in Italy, and has built and en- 
dowed several charitable institutions on 
generous terms, wholly out of his own 
pocket. 

The newspapers, musical and other, 
have given due reports of the bitter con- 
test still waging as to the estate of 
Johannes Brahms, in Vienna and else- 
where. Brahms left no will, save a mem- 
orandum in letter-form in which he 
made such disposition of his estate as he 
thought best. He was unmarried. His 
near relatives were not in his highest af- 
fections. His pecuniary estate, in va- 
rious securities, amounts to about one 
hundred thousand dollars. As to that, 


‘naturally, the strife now is keenest. The 


prosperous “ Society of the Friends of 
Music” in Vienna inherits, however, the 
splendid private library of the composer, 
that is to say, the literary works on mu- 
sic, numbering nearly five hundred; and 
the printed music, such as_ orchestral 
scores, pianoforte, organ, or alla cappella 
music, which amount to over fourteen 
hundred titles, including much extremely 
costly and scarce music for reference 
and study—and also a good deal of ac- 
cidental trash. The collection of the 
diplomas, testimonials, presents and me- 
mentos of all sorts is also large and of 
considerable intrinsic value; tho Brams 
never sought after honors and cared not 
a pin for all the bediamonded snuff- 
boxes in Vienna! 

But in the lonely dwelling of the ven- 
erated composer, in the rooms shut up 
in dimness and dust to-day pending the 
decision of the Higher Court, are also 
the priceless autographs, in words or in 
music, that were Brahms’s chiefest treas- 
ures. It is not yet decided whether they 
are part of his “library” or not—hence 
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their seclusion from all casual if pious 
meddlers. It is a rare privilege to be 
permitted, even in company of a judicial 
officer, responsible for your responsibil- 
ity as well as for his own, to approach 
these relics. But it is a privilege to stir 
the heart and feed the envy of any edu- 
cated musician! The catalog is a mem- 
orable one. Let me cite only a few rari- 
ties in the dead musician’s collection; 
laid away in bureau drawers, closets and 
portfolios, pending the suits for them. 
There is, to begin, a series of nearly 
‘two hundred pieces of manuscript music, 
including about thirty-three works by 
Brahms in his own handwriting. Bach 
seems not represented here. But there 
is an overture by Gluck, and we have 
pages of a mass by Haydn. There are 
six or seven complete compositions by 
Mozaart, along with a letter from the elder 
Mozart to which Wolfgang has added a 
postscript. Of Beethoven’s own’ rough 
scoring. we find several- fragments, with 
Beethoven’s corrections. There is, too, 
that peculiarly personal relic, a page of 
one of Beethoven’s “ Conversation- 
Books ” that he carried for constant use 
with his friends after his deafness was 
complete. There are songs by Weber, 
Schubert and Schumann as well as let- 
ters, and fine autographic works by— 
among many from the greatest composers 
—Cherubini, Spohr, Chopin, Berlioz, 
Donizetti, Bellini, Auber, Gounod, Liszt, 
Rossini and Wagner. The Wagner au- 
tograph probably was not preserved ex- 
actly con amore, if not at all con odio; 
but concidence is somewhat amusing, 
that the pages of “ the great disturber of 
contemporary musical art” owned by 
Brahms are sketches of episodes in 
“ Tristan and Isolde” and “ The Rhein- 
gold.” One meets also many friendly 
letters from Wagner to Brahms—of 
rather early dates. And, in the large 
stock of autographic correspondence that 
Brahms thought proper to preserve finds 
place almost every really notable com- 
poser, leader, or performer of the day; 
including d’Albert, Bruch, von Bilow, 
Dr. Chrysander—the great Handelian 
authority—Anton Dvorak, Karl Gold- 
mark, Eduard Grieg, the Joachims, 
Lachner, Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Johann Strauss, Joseffy, Paderefsky, 
Richter, Mottl, Wilhelmj, and so on. 
Brahms does not seem to have had cor- 
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respondence with Verdi, much as the two 
great men admired each other’s best 
works, nor is there much English corre- 
spondence. In England yet is Brahms 
too little known by the masses of concert- 
goers. In the United States he is 
known, by heart and soul, to almost all, | 
at least in the greater centers of sym- 
phonic concert-work. 

Turning from the strictly musical au- 
tographs named—only a few have been 
specified—the musician’s enthusiasm or 
a literary mind kindles at the Brahms 
collection of relics from the hands of au- 
thors, painters and distinguished folk, 
for generations past and to come. Here 
are such letters as that by Goethe (in No- 
vember, 1815); Schiller to Beutwitz, in 
1788; Grillparzer—a poem; Korner, 
Hdlderlin (to Hegel), Rickert, Kalbeck, 
Tieck, Heyse Halm, Turgeniev (a li- 
bretto-sketch), Schopenhauer, Ibsen, 
Prince Auersperg and Scherer, Amiel 
and many others of equally high name. 
The sober furniture of the composer's 
apartments and their decorations also 
were not without literary, musical, or 
plastic-arts remembrances. For the pic- 
tures include specially inscribed engray- 
ings or etchings, sent to Brahms by such 
artists as Bocklin, Feuerbach, Klinger 
and Sonnleithner. A fine original of 
Diirer is among the framed works on the 
now silent wall of the musit-room, and 
busts and portraits are plentiful. There 
is a noteworthy and significant lack of 
pictures or sculptures in two subject- 
classes—the female sex and political dig- 
nitaries! Except for the likeness of 
Clara Schumann, and the composers 
mother, and Diirer’s ‘“‘ Madonna by the 
Tree” print, and a bronze relief of Bis- 
marck, these two topics are scarcely re- 
ferred to in the dwelling of the great 
composer any more directly than they 
used to be in his conversation. Among 
my own remembrances of Brahms is his 
remark, “‘Women and states-people, ! 
do not pretend to understand ; and I”— 
with a kindly smile—‘I don’t write 
operas perhaps because I don’t know how 
a modern prima-donna should be orches- 
trated.” Prudent: Brahms! 

As has been said above, all these treas- 
ures of the composer’s long and honored 
life and career now await their distribt- 
tion by word of Austrian law. The dis- 
pute has been painful; but it is the hope 
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that Vienna will not lose from this city 
of Brahms’s work and success any great 
part of the relics of his personal interest 
in his art, and that the peculiar testimo- 
nies to his relationship in feeling to a 
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great deal besides his noble symphonies 
and exquisite songs may long abide here, 
an object of special interest to musicians 
who know what music, pure and unde- 
filed, really is. , 


ViennaA, AUSTRIA, 


Quay. 
By Rudolph Blankenburg. 
[Mr. Blankenburg is chairman of the allied organizations for Good Government, in Philadelphia, the representa- 


tive body embracing the Trades League, the Municipal League, the Law and Order Society, the famous Committee 
of One Hundred, and the Business Men’s Republican League of Pennsylvania —Epiror. } 


HE election of Mr. Quay is not al- 
T together an unmitigated evil, for 
as in the case of an epidemic of 
small-pox or yellow fever, the people are 
not aroused to the necessity of sanitary 
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conditions until the evil is at its hight 
and affects their own homes and families. 
So in politics. We are in the habit of 
quietly submitting and suffering until the 
epidemic of corruption and political de- 
bauchery becomes so great that even the 
Most indifferent will awaken from their 


lethargy to a realization of the fact that a 
political burglar is a greater menace to 
State and society than the house breaker, 
sneak thief or pickpocket. 

While it is an unpleasant and sorrow- 
ful task to publicly discuss and expose the 
cancerous condition of political affairs in 
Pennsylvania, it must impress all think- 
ing people that nothing but shedding the 
fullest light upon the methods adopted by 
the Quay machine to turn a minority into 
a majority will provide a remedy. If the 
people, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
fail to rise in determined revolt, then may 
we surely despair of the future of the Re- 
public. 

The Quay machine has its net spread 
in every part of the State. There is not 
a hamlet too small to escape its attention. 
Everywhere you find outposts of its re- 
cruits and retainers who watch day and 
night the doings of their opponents, 
studying their characters and making 
mental notes of possible Benedict Ar- 
nolds, who may, in an emergency, be re- 
lied upon to betray their brethren, and 
violate the confidence placed in them. 
Through this method the Quay leaders 
decided long before the election whom 
they would allow to be returned to the 
Legislature, by dividing into two groups 
the candidates nominated because of their 
opposition to Mr. Quay. . They vigor- 
ously opposed those known as incorrup- 
tible and were quite indifferent regard- 
ing some of the rest. The managers of 
the anti-Quay forces were too confident 
of success. They underestimated the 
wily and crafty political leader, and 
made the grave mistake of relying upon 
a quiet canvass rather than to repeat the 
vigorous State campaign waged in 1898, 
which resulted in Mr. Quay’s first great 
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political. defeat. They have probably 
learned by this time that a revolt must be 
popularized and cannot be carried to a 
successful conclusion without an open 
and aggressive fight on the hustings. 
From twelve to fifteen additional anti- 
Quay members of the Legislature might 
have been elected, and that would have 
made Mr. Quay’s return to the United 
States Senate impossible. There is a 
limit to a man’s purse, also a limit to the 
number of persons so debased that 
enough could be reached and corrupted 
by even an inexhaustible purse. 

The election over, the Quayites knew 
at once that they had not enough votes 
to return their master to the United 
States Senate. Then their perfect or- 
ganization was set in motion, and it was 
not long until machine retainers from 
every part of the State reported the vul- 
nerable spots in the opponent’s’ armor, 
and the siege commenced. The drag 
net was spread in all promising direc- 
tions, and enough traitors were found in 
both parties to sell their manhood to the 
greatest corrupter in the history of Amer- 
ican politics. The result is a matter of 
history to-day. Quay and his support- 
ers made a majority out of a minority. At 
what material cost is known only to the 
dispensers and the recipients; at what 
moral cost is known to every citizen of 
the State. Even the briber and the 
bribed must hang their heads in shame. 

How Mr. Quay will be received in 
Washington will be watched with much 
interest. It is feared that the welcome 
extended to him by his colleagues in the 
Senate may show an utter lack of appre- 
ciation on their part of the methods em- 
ployed to return him; unfortunately, 
good fellowship takes precedence of hon- 
est indignation at the greatest assault 
ever made upon popular government. 

One explanation of this deplorable re- 
sult is the defect in our election laws, and 
this is largely true. In some of the 
Southern States the dominant party is 


manly enough openly to ive a large 
class of citizens of the to vote. 
With wus, the political , to in- 
crease its power and elections, re- 
sorts to means so dark and dastardly that 
it is almost impossible to circumvent 
them. A statement Paes to-day with 
the last United States Census as a basis, 
shows that not less than eighty thousand 


fraudulent votes are placed on the as- 
sessor’s lists in Philadelphia. The above 
result is arrived at by taking the ratio of 
voters at the liberal percentage of one vo- 
ter to each five persons (the generally ac- 
cepted ratio is one to five and one-half.) 
In one ward—distinctly Quay-ridden— 
as many as 100 voters to 265 inhabitants; 
in another tainted the same way, as many 
as 100 voters to 266 inhabitants were as- 
sessed, showing a fraudulent assessment 
of nearly 50 per cent. In a single pre- 
cinct in the Thirteenth Ward, of which 
the President of our Select Councils is 
the Quay leader, 312 Republican and 5 
Democratic votes were counted at the 
municipal election in February, 1899; 
such flagrant fraud led to a thorough 
canvass of this precinct, which resulted in 
76 Republican and 22 Democratic votes 
being polled at the Presidential election 
in 1900. In other words, the Repub- 
licans polled or counted 400 per cent. 
more votes at a municipal election than 
they did at an important Presidential 
election. Is it a wonder Quay returned 
himself to the United States Senate? 

Thousands of so-called “good citi- 
zens” refrain from going to the polls, 
and make it all the easier for the fraudu- 
lent voter and repeater to take advantage 
of the padded assessor’s lists, and swell 
the majority for the Quay machine. 

Police interference to an wunprece- 
dented extent carried the day for Mr. 
Quay iri Philadelphia. This is best de- 
scribed in the letter addressed to Bishop 
Potter : 

“Terrorism not surpassed in the darkest 
days of political outrages in the South pre- 
vailed in many districts at our late election. 
As many as 400 police officers and 40 detectives 
were massed in a single ward to prevent the 
free expression of the popular » and to 
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the public official is the servant and not 
the master of the people. 

It happened not long ago, when a town 
meeting was called to denounce one of 
the most flagrant attempts at blackmail, 
that a large number of our most prom- 
inent citizens declined to act as vice-presi- 
dents because they feared the vengeance 
of the authorities. 

Such a. state of affairs could hardly 
exist in Russia, and it seems incredible 
that the sovereign American citizen 
could be thus cowed into quiet submis- 
sion to the autocratic rule of his supposed 
servants. 

Selfishness plays a not unimportant part 
in the degeneracy of public life to-day. 
The first question frequently asked by 
those who are induced to take an interest 
in public affairs is, “What is there in it 
for me?” and instead of giving their dis- 
interested support to movements for bet- 
ter government, they begin to lay lines 
for political preferment. It is told of a 
new but ardent advocate of reform that 
after a few months’ connection with the 
movement he suggested it was about time 
his name was mentioned for Mayor! 

The most dangerous obstacle in the 
path of good government is indifference 


to political duties as found to a distress- 
ingly large extent all around us. Dis- 
cuss the question of Quay’s election, and 
the methods employed, and you will gen- 
erally meet with a merry laugh as if the 
whole thing were a huge joke. Ask your 
neighbor to attend the primaries, and he 
will reply, It is too much trouble. In- 
sist upon his going to the polls on elec- 
tion day, and as likely as not he will say: 
“What is the use?” Cowardice, self- 
ishness and indifference, if not checked 
in the political life of the nation, may 
lead to the overthrow of popular govern- 
ment, and give us instead a distinctly ma- 
chine-made oligarchy. 

The Societies of the Mayflower De- 
scendants and of Colonial Wars, the Sons 
of the Revolution, Colonial Dames, 
Daughters of the Revolution, and kin- 
dred organizations should be induced to 
take the lead in the work of preserving 
the inheritance so ‘dearly bought by their 
ancestors. How much better the coun- 
try would be, if instead of priding our- 
selves on our ancestors, we should all 
take pride in following their illustrious 
example, and give our descendants every 
reason to be, in turn, proud of us. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. . 


“Newspaper Notoriety.” 


By John 


NLY a man who, like the present 
writer, has been for many years 
“behind the scenes” in a daily 

newspaper office can have any idea of the 
prevalence of the “itch for notoriety.” 
The people affected by it are numerous 
beyond counting, and many of them 
never get over it. The growth of the 
distemper in our time has been stimu- 
lated by the extravagant increase in the 
number of newspapers, the vast enlarge- 
ment of the hordes of their readers, and 
the extension of their influence. It has 
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differs from the famous one. I have no- 
ticed, however, in the course of time and 
experience, that newspaper notoriety is 
sometimes the beginning of fame, or 
runs into it, or is the germ of it. We hear 
frequently of such “famous” prize- 
fighters as Sullivan, Fitzsimmons, Shar- 
key or Corbett, and if we are to form a 
judgment of their standing from the 
measure of their popularity, the admira- 
tion they attract, the rewards they re- 
ceive, the acclamations that follow them 
and the flattering reports of their heroics 
in the press of New York, they are cer- 
tainly the most celebrated men in the 
United States. The spectators at their 
performances are often numbered by tens 
of thousands, all of 

“ gate-money,” and 

and more 

lies most 
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their seclusion from all casual if pious 
meddlers. It is a rare privilege to be 
permitted, even in company of a judicial 
officer, responsible for your responsibil- 
ity as well as for his own, to approach 
these relics. But it is a privilege to stir 
the heart and feed the envy of any edu- 
cated musician! The catalog is a mem- 
orable one. Let me cite only a few rari- 
ties in the dead musician’s collection; 
laid away in bureau drawers, closets and 
portfolios, pending the suits for them. 
There is, to begin, a series of nearly 
two hundred pieces of manuscript music, 
including about thirty-three works by 
Brahms in his own handwriting. Bach 
seems not represented here. But there 
is an overture by Gluck, and we have 
pages of a mass by Haydn. There are 
six or seven complete compositions by 
Mozart, along with a letter from the elder 
Mozart to which Wolfgang has added a 
postscript. Of Beethoven’s own rough 
scoring we find several fragments, with 
Beethoven’s corrections. There is, too, 
that peculiarly personal relic, a page of 
ou.e of Beethoven’s “ Conversation- 
Books ” that he carried for constant use 
with his friends after his deafness was 
complete. There are songs by Weber, 
Schubert and Schumann as well as let- 
ters, and fine autographic works by— 
among many from the greatest composers 
—Cherubini, Spohr, Chopin, Berlioz, 
Donizetti, Bellini, Auber, Gounod, Liszt, 
Rossini and Wagner. The Wagner au- 
tograph probably was not preserved ex- 
actly con amore, if not at all con odio; 
but concidence is somewhat amusing, 
that the pages of “ the great disturber of 
contemporary musical art” owned by 
Brahms are sketches of episodes in 
“Tristan and Isolde” and “ The Rhein- 
gold.” One meets also many friendly 
letters from Wagner to Brahms—of 
rather early dates. And, in the large 
stock of autographic correspondence that 
Brahms thought proper to preserve finds 
place almost every really notable com- 
poser, leader, or performer of the day; 
including d’Albert, Brich, von Bilow, 
Dr. Chrysander—the great Handelian 
authority—Anton Dvorak, Karl Gold- 
mark, Eduard Grieg, the Joachims, 
Lachner, Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Johann Strauss, Joseffy, Paderefsky, 
Richter, Mottl, Wilhelmj, and so on. 
Brahms does not seem to have had cor- 
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respondence with Verdi, much as the two 
great men admired each other’s best 
works, nor is there much English corre- 
spondence. In England yet is Brahms 
too little known by the masses of concert- 
goers. In the United States he is 
known, by heart and soul, to almost all, 
at least in the greater centers of sym- 
phonic concert-work. 

Turning from the strictly musical au- 
tographs named—only a few have been 
specified—the musician’s enthusiasm or 
a literary mind kindles at the Brahms 
collection of relics from the hands of au- 
thors, painters and distinguished folk, 
for generations past and to come. Here 
are such letters as that by Goethe (in No- 
vember, 1815); Schiller to Beutwitz, in 
1788; Grillparzer—a poem; Korner, 
Holderlin (to Hegel), Riickert, Kalbeck, 
Tieck, Heyse Halm, Turgeniev (a li- 
bretto-sketch), Schopenhauer, Ibsen, 
Prince Auersperg and Scherer, Amiel 
and many others of equally high name. 
The sober furniture of the composer’s 
apartments and their decorations also 
were not without literary, musical, or 
plastic-arts remembrances. For the pic- 
tures include specially inscribed engrav- 
ings or etchings, sent to Brahms by such 
artists as Bocklin, Feuerbach, Klinger 
and Sonnleithner. A fine original of 
Durer is among the framed works on the 
now silent wall of the music-room, and 
busts and portraits are plentiful. There 
is a noteworthy and significant lack of 
pictures or sculptures in two subject- 
classes—the female sex and political dig- 
nitaries! Except for the likeness of 
Clara Schumann, and the composer’s 
mother, and Diirer’s “* Madonna by the 
Tree” print, and a bronze relief of Bis- 
marck, these two topics are scarcely re- 
ferred to in the dwelling of the great 
composer any more directly than they 
used to be in his conversation. Among 
my own remembrances of Brahms is his 
remark, “ Women and states-people, I 
do not pretend to understand; and I ”— 
with a kindly smile—‘I don’t write 
operas perhaps because I don’t know how 
a modern prima-donna should be orches- 
trated.” Prudent Brahms! 

As has been said above, all these treas- 
ures of the composer’s long and honored 
life and career now await their distribu- 
tion by word of Austrian law. The dis- 
pute has been painful; but it is the hope 
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that Vienna will not lose from this city 
of Brahms’s work and success any great 
part of the relics of his personal interest 
in his art, and that the peculiar testimo- 
nies to his relationship in feeling to a 
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great deal besides his noble symphonies 
and exquisite songs may long abide here, 
an object of special interest to musicians 
who know what music, pure and unde- 
filed, really is. 


Vienna, AUSTRIA. 


Quay. 
By Rudolph Blankenburg. 


[Mr, Blankenburg is chairman of the allied organizations for Good Government, in Philadelphia, the representa- 
tive body embracing the Trades League, the Municipal League, the Law and Order Scciety, the famous Committee 
of One Hundred, and the Business Men’s Republican League of Pennsylvania —Epiror. | 


HE election of Mr. Quay is not al- 
together an unmitigated evil, for 
as in the case of an epidemic of 

‘small-pox or yellow fever, the people are 
not aroused to the necessity of sanitary 
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conditions until the evil is at its hight 
and affects their own homes and families. 
So in politics. We are in the habit of 
quietly submitting and suffering until the 
epidemic of corruption and political de- 
bauchery becomes so great that even the 
most indifferent will awaken from their 


lethargy to a realization of the fact that a 
political burglar is a greater menace to 
State and society than the house breaker, 
sneak thief or pickpocket. 

While it is an unpleasant and sorrow- 
ful task to publicly discuss and expose the 
cancerous condition of political affairs in 
Pennsylvania, it must impress all think- 
ing people that nothing but shedding the 
fullest light upon the methods adopted by 
the Quay machine to turn a minority into 
a majority will provide a remedy. If the 
people, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
fail to rise in determined revolt, then may 
we surely despair of the future of the Re- 
public. 

The Quay machine has its net spread 
in every part of the State. There is not 
a hamlet too small to escape its attention. 
Everywhere you find outposts of its re- 
cruits and retainers who watch day and 
night the doings of their opponents, 
studying their characters and making 
mental notes of possible Benedict Ar- 
nolds, who may, in an emergency, be re- 
lied upon to betray their brethren, and 
violate the confidence placed in them. 
Through this method the Quay leaders 
decided long before the election whom 
they would allow to be returned to the 
Legislature, by dividing into two groups 
the candidates nominated because of their 
opposition to Mr. Quay. They vigor- 
ously opposed those known as incorrup- 
tible and were quite indifferent regard- 
ing some of the rest. The managers of 
the anti-Quay forces were too confident 
of success. They underestimated the 
wily and crafty political leader, and 
made the grave mistake of relying upon 
a quiet canvass rather than to repeat the 
vigorous State campaign waged in 1898, 

which resulted in Mr. Quay’s first great 
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political defeat. They have probably 
learned by this time that a revolt must be 
popularized and cannot be carried to a 
successful conclusion without an open 
and aggressive fight on the hustings. 
From twelve to fifteen additional anti- 
Quay members of the Legislature might 
have been elected, and that would have 
made Mr. Quay’s return to the United 
States Senate impossible. There is a 
limit to a man’s purse, also a limit to the 
number of persons so debased that 
enough could be reached and corrupted 
by even an inexhaustible purse. 

The election over, the Quayites knew 
at once that they had not enough votes 
to return their master to the United 
States Senate. Then their perfect or- 
ganization was set in motion, and it was 
not long until machine retainers from 
every part of the State reported the vul- 
nerable spots in the opponent’s armor, 
and the siege commenced. The drag 
net was spread in all promising direc- 
tions, and enough traitors were found in 
both parties to sell their manhood to the 
greatest corrupter in the history of Amer- 
ican politics. The result is a matter of 
history to-day. Quay and his support- 
ers made a majority out of a minority. At 
what material cost is known only to the 
dispensers and the recipients; at what 
moral cost is known to every citizen of 
the State. Even the briber and the 
bribed must hang their heads in shame. 

How Mr. Quay will be received in 
Washington will be watched with much 
interest. It is feared that the welcome 
extended to him by his colleagues in the 
Senate may show an utter lack of appre- 
ciation on their part of the methods em- 
ployed to return him; unfortunately, 
good fellowship takes precedence of hon- 
est indignation at the greatest assault 
ever made upon popular government. 

One explanation of this deplorable re- 
sult is the defect in our election laws, and 
this is largely true. In some of the 
Southern States the dominant party is 
manly enough openly to deprive a large 
class of citizens of the right to vote. 
With us, the political machine, to in- 
crease i‘: ~9wer and carry elections, re- 
sorts to inzans so dark and dastardly that 
it is almost impossible to circumvent 
them. A statement prepared to-day with 
the last United States Census as a basis, 
shows that not less than eighty thousand 


fraudulent votes are placed on the as- 
sessor’s lists in Philadelphia. The above 
result is arrived at by taking the ratio of 
voters at the liberal percentage of one vo- 
ter to each five persons (the generally ac- 
cepted ratio is one to five and one-half.) 
In one ward—distinctly Quay-ridden— 
as many as 100 voters to 265 inhabitants ; 
in another tainted the same way, as many 
as 100 voters to 266 inhabitants were as- 
sessed, showing a fraudulent assessment 
of nearly 50 per cent. In a single pre- 
cinct in the Thirteenth Ward, of which 
the President of our Select Councils is 
the Quay leader, 312 Republican and 5 
Democratic votes were counted at the 
municipal election in February, 1899; 
such flagrant fraud led to a thorough 


canvass of this precinct, which resulted in - 


76 Republican and 22 Democratic votes 
being polled at the Presidential election 
in 1900. In other words, the Repub- 
licans polled or counted 400 per cent. 
more votes at a municipal election than 
they did at an important Presidential 
election. Is it a wonder Quay returned 
himself to the United States Senate? 

Thousands of so-called “good citi- 
zens” refrain from going to the polls, 
and make it all the easier for the fraudu- 
lent voter and repeater to take advantage 
of the padded assessor’s lists, and swell 
the majority for the Quay machine. 

Police interference to an unprece- 
dented extent carried the day for Mr. 
Quay in Philadelphia. This is best de- 
scribed in the letter addressed to Bishop 
Potter : 


“Terrorism not surpassed in the darkest 
days of political outrages in the South pre- 
vailed in many districts at our late election. 
As many as 400 police officers and 40 detectives 
were massed in a single ward to prevent the 
free expression of the popular will, and to 
carry the election for candidates dictated and 
favored by the administration. Legal electors 
were prevented from voting, fraudulent voters 
and repeaters were encouraged, and assisted 
and protected from arrest; in short, such a 
carnival of election crimes has probably never 
been equaled in our political history.” 


All these lamentable facts are largely 
due to the besetting sins of the average 
citizen, “ cowardice, selfishness and indif- 
ference.” He is afraid to offend the par- 
ties in power because they may retaliate 
by interfering with his business in the 
numerous ways petty politicians will em- 
ploy to annoy, threaten and oppress any 
one who has the temerity to think that 
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the public official is the servant and not 
the master of the people. 

It happened not long ago, when a town 
meeting was called to denounce one of 
the most flagrant attempts at blackmail, 
that a large number of our most prom- 
inent citizens declined to act as vice-presi- 
dents because they feared the vengeance 
of the authorities. 

Such a state of affairs could hardly 
exist in Russia, and it seems incredible 
that the sovereign American citizen 
could be thus cowed into quiet submis- 
sion to the autocratic rule of his supposed 
servants. 

Selfishness plays a not unimportant part 
in the degeneracy of public life to-day. 
The first question frequently asked by 
those who are induced to take an interest 
in public affairs is, “What is there in it 
for me?” and instead of giving their dis- 
interested support to movements for bet- 
ter government, they begin to lay lines 
for political preferment. It is told of a 
new but ardent advocate of reform that 
after a few months’ connection with the 
movement he suggested it was about time 
his name was mentioned for Mayor! 

The most dangerous obstacle in the 
path of good government is indifference 


to political duties as found to a distress- 
ingly large extent all around us. Dis- 
cuss the question of Quay’s election, and 
the methods employed, and you will gen- 
erally meet with a merry laugh as if the 
whole thing were a huge joke. Ask your 
neighbor to attend the primaries, and he 
will reply, It is too much trouble. In- 
sist upon his going to the polls on elec- 
tion day, and as likely as not he will say: 
“What is the use?” Cowardice, self- 
ishness and indifference, if not checked 
in the political life of the nation, may 
lead to the overthrow of popular govern- 
ment, and give us instead a distinctly ma- 
chine-made oligarchy. 

The Societies of the Mayflower De- 
scendants and of Colonial Wars, the Sons 
of the Revolution, Colonial Dames, 
Daughters of the Revolution, and kin- 
dred organizations should be induced to 
take the lead in the work of preserving 
the inheritance so dearly bought by their 
ancestors. How much better the coun- 
try would be, if instead of priding our- 
selves on our ancestors, we should all 
take pride in following their illustrious 
example, and give our descendants every 
reason to be, in turn, proud of us. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“Newspaper Notoriety.” 


By John 


NLY a man who, like the present: 


writer, has been for many years 
“behind the scenes” in a daily 
newspaper office can have any idea of the 
prevalence of the “itch for notoriety.” 
The people affected by it are numerous 
beyond counting, and many of them 
never get over it. The growth of the 
distemper in our time has been stimu- 
lated by the extravagant increase in the 
number of newspapers, the vast enlarge- 
ment of the hordes of their readerg, and 
the extension of their influence. It has 
been stimulated also by the immeasurable 
development of egotism in this age. I 
must say, too, that it has been stimulated 
by the unquestionable fact that persons 
often derive benefit or profit from it. 
I shall not attempt here to draw any 
line between notoriety and fame, or to 


mark wherein the notorious individual 
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differs from the famous one. I have no- 
ticed, however, in the course of time and 
experience, that newspaper notoriety is 
sometimes the beginning of fame, or 
runs into it, or is the germ of it. We hear 
frequently of such “famous” prize- 
fighters as Sullivan, Fitzsimmons, Shar- 
key or Corbett, and if we are to form a 
judgment of their standing from the 
measure of their popularity, the admira- 
tion they attract, the rewards they re- 
ceive, the acclamations that follow them 
and the flattering reports of their heroics 
in the press of New York, they are cer- 
tainly the most celebrated men in the 
United States. The spectators at their 
performances are often numbered by tens 
of thousands, all of whom have to pay 
“ gate-money,” and they get more space 
and more praise from the New York dai- 
lies most in vogue than all the artists, 
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philosophers and inventors above ground. 
[ guess, nevertheless, that the critics who 
aver that the parties here spoken of are 
merely “notorious pugilists’’ must be 
left to argue with the newspapers which 
exalt their names. 

As I have been made aware, the seek- 
ers of newspaper notoriety resort to all 
kinds of devices to gain their end, tho I 
think there are but few parties among 
them who practice direct bribery. Some 
of them get their names in the papers and 
thus win temporary success by wild or 
sensational utterances, or by startling 
.ceds, by personal eccentricities, by fast- 
ing forty days, by running for office, by 
going on the rampage, by “ shoving the 
queer”’ in Wall Street, by constantly 
shouting “reform,” by disappearing, by 
leading a funny pug through the street, 
by endowing an institution, by writing a 
horrible piece of poetry, by blarneying 
reporters, or even (poor Steve Brodie!) 
by bridge-jumping, or by other ways too 
numerous to mention. Any notoriety 
seeker can get his picture into two or 
three daily flimsies any day by saying 
that he has invented a new religion, or is 
a dangerous anarchist, or will preach a 
rag-time sermon with a banjo accom- 
paniment. A certain proportion of no- 
toriety seekers are sheer cranks or fakirs, 
others of them are half cranks, and more 
yet have a streak of crankism in their 
anatomy. 

Apart, however, from the fantastics of 
all kinds, there are plenty of ambitious 
individuals to whom newspaper notoriety 
signifies success; and this, I guess, is the 
chief cause of the itch for it. 

Take, for example, the case of a young 
fellow in politics, one whom the Mug- 
wumps may call a “heeler.””. When he 
gets his name in the papers for the first 
time as a “ ward leader ” all eyes in the 
ward are turned upon him. His friends 
give him taffy, while his foes go round 
abusing him, greatly to his advantage. 
The old hands call him an “ upstart,” and 
thus help him along. There is a fuss in 
the ward on his account, and his name 
appears prominently in the report. He 
is getting on finely. He makes a speech, 
and the papers tell of it. He secures a 
nomination as alderman, and the report- 
ers give the news, some of them favoring 
him with a puff. He is elected ; he is the 


boss of the ward; he is on the highway to 
success—all the result of that newspaper 
notoriety which he was smart enough to 
make use of. Every newspaper editor 
and reporter knows how the small-fry 
politicians strive for this kind of notori- 
ety, and how it helps them. I may add, 
too, that I have known plenty of big po- 
litical leaders who were always anxious 
to get it. 

To play-actors, newspaper puffery is 
better than the applause of the galleries. 
It fills the house; it affects the manager ; 
it is a means of securing engagements ; 
it is printed on the play bills; it is intox- 
icating. 

Among prize-fighters, there is a mania 
for newspaper notoriety. They can never 
get enough of it. They know that there 
is money in it. 

For lawyers, newspaper notoriety is a 
help in securing cases. How anxious 
many of them are to appear in a notable 
trial which will be fully reported every 
day for a week or a month, and in which 
their names will shine at the beginning 
and the end of a thrilling appeal or a par- 
alyzing argument. Why, there are law- 
yers who have gained scores of clients 
through newspaper notoriety. The New 
Yorker who can’t name some of them 
doesn’t know the bar. 

If there be anybody who thinks that 
there are no preachers who crave news- 
paper notoriety and try to get it, let him 
be undeceived. That very thing may 
procure for a preacher a better pulpit 
than he has, or a higher salary. But THE 
INDEPENDENT is not the medium through 
which to tell all I have learned in news- 
paper offices regarding this particular 
matter. 

The proverbial modesty of authors and 
of artists ought to save them from the 
itch for newspaper notoriety. But the 
fact cannot longer be concealed that all 
of them are not thus saved. And why? 
Because the newspaper may often be 
helpful to a book, a picture or a statue. 
Ask the author of any one of a score of 
the very latest novels. Ask that log-rolling 
novelist, Marie Corelli. It would be no 
use to ask that distinguished New York 
artist who once offered to exchange his 
choicest canvas for some newspaper 
puffery. 

It is queer that there are even hard- 
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headed business men who crave newspa- 
per notoriety. They see customers in it, 
and also profit. 

It is only editors of large experience 
who know how many of our towering 
statesmen and swelling orators are tout- 
ers for newspaper notoriety. It looks to 
them very much like fame or renown. 
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In an earlier part of this article I re- 
ferred to the cranky, the vain and the 
silly people who seek for it ; but these are 
by no means its only seekers. It is sought 
for by a good many worldly persons in 
this age because it is advantageous to 
them, as things go. 


Brooxtyn, N, Y. 


of a Mob. 


By J. B. Cranfill, 


Epiror or ** THe Baptist STANDARD,”’ 


HE spring of 1874 is to me a most 
memorable one, because it marked 
an era in which for the first time 

I became the owner of some much needed 
books. True, there were many books in 
my father’s library, but I wanted others, 
and craved that these others should be 
my very own. These books which I 
bought were a “ United States Dispensa- 
tory,’ “Combe’s Phrenology,” “ Buck’s 
Theological Dictionary,” a Latin Gram- 
mar and a compilation of prose and po- 
etic gems called “Golden Sheaves.” I 
bought them from the Scoby boys with 
“ quirts,’ which I made with my own 
hands. Your Eastern readers may not 
know what a “quirt” is. It is a short, 
hand-made riding whip, with a wooden 
or an iron handle incased in rawhide, and 
is itself platted from strands of rawhide 
which are of a piece with that which cov- 
ers the handle. Its name is from the 
Spanish cuerda—a cord. It is used ex- 
tensively by the cowboys and rancheros, 
who were its inventors. The “ quirt” 
has its uses and abuses. The .“ loaded” 
or iron handled “ quirt”” is a dangerous 
weapon, and is used by the cowboy to fell 
an unruly caballo, or to brain a foe. In 
1874 I was a cowboy, and on rainy days 
would turn my hand to making “ quirts,” 
which were current in many a cowboy 
trade. 
The Scoby boys had a good reason for 
trading off their books. When they 
were almost too small to take cognizance 
of life and its stern realities, and while 
vet they lived upon a Massachusetts 
farm, their mother died, and left them 
and their heart-broken sire alone. Their 
father was a benignant Christian gentle- 
man, and when his sweet wife died he 
answered what to him was the call of 


God and came South to spend the rem- 
nant of his days in helping an ignorant 
and needy race. He sold his farm, and 
casting one long, last loving look at the 
old New England hills, he came to this 
new and as yet unknown and undevel- 
oped State of Texas to teach a negro 
school. To him his mission was as no- 
ble as was the mission of David Living- 
stone, who gave his long, eventful life to 
Africa and died at Ilala on his knees. 

When old man Scoby came to Texas 
he built a little two-room log cabin out in 
a remote corner of Bastrop County. I 
have passed his humble cottage many a 
time as I hunted cattle in those virgin 
woods. Gathered there each day, for 
free tuition, were a score or more of lit- 
tle negro boys and girls, and no teacher 
ever worked more earnestly to impart 
knowledge to the young than this man 
did. The old teacher was exclusive and 
retired. He had no friends except the 
negroes, and here and there a solitary 
Christian man who sympathized with his 
efforts to do good, but who scarcely dared 
to claim him as a friend. 

As nearly as I can recall, old man 
Scoby came to Texas in the spring of 
1873. In May, 1874, he had been teach- 
ing the little negro school about a year. 
That was an election year. In the fol- 
lowing November, State and county of- 
ficers were to be chosen. Bastrop Coun- 
ty in that day had many negro voters. 
How the story started I do not know; 
nobody knows; but the tidings spread 
abroad that old nian Scoby was doing all 
he could to carry Bastrop County with 
the negro vote. I did not believe the 
story then, and do not now. He was 
never off his little place, and there was no 
opportunity for political intrigue. That 
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did not stop the evil tale. It took wings 
—the wings of demons—and went forth. 

So great was the prejudice engen- 
dered that the tiger was unchained—that 
ferocious tiger that has crimsoned our 
land with blood and caused the blush of 
shame to mantle every good man’s cheek. 
Victor Hugo says there is an untamed ti- 
ger in every man. 

The mob was formed. It started for 
the old man’s cabin home. It started in 
the appropriate darkness of a moonless 
night, and gathered force and frenzy as it 
came. Before the final resolution to com- 
mit the murder had been formed the 
company became wild with liquor at a 
wayside saloon. It was thus the two twin 
devils went forth together in their march 
of death. And let it be known every- 
where, that the Southern mob and South- 
ern bar room are as much akin as were 
the twins of Siam. I have never known. 
of a sober mob. First comes the hell- 
born thirst for human blood, and after 
that the insatiate thirst for rum. Spell 
the word “ murder” backward and you 
have red-rum! Spell red-rum in any way 
and you have murder! 

On that moonless night in May the 
mob swept on. Past waving fields and 
flowery vales; past home-like cottages 
that nestled in the glen; past purling 
streams, where gentle murmurs spoke of 
God, and warned the murderers against 
their purposed crime; past sleeping 
herds which, weary with long browsing 
in the luscious grass, had lain them down 
to rest. At last the mob, now hushed and 
silent, but still intent upon their deed of 
blood, drew near the little cottage gate. 
All was still. The old school teacher 
slept as sweetly as he did when as a lit- 
tle boy he lay upon the trundle bed. In- 
nocence does not often have insomnia. 
The mob “ halloed,” and the old man, 
thinking some belated cowboy had lost 
his way, sprang to the door and out into 
the yard, where, with a Christian wel- 
come in his heart and on his lips, he was 
shot to death. 

There in a Christian land, hard by the 
country church, where preachers talked 
of Heaven and of God, the bloody deed 
was done. 

Old man Scoby was shot because he 
taught a negro school. 

It was murder—bloody, ghastly, cruel 
murder. 
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Some there are who palliate such deeds 
because they are committed in our native 
land. It makes me hate them more. 

It matters not whether an Illinois mob 
finds sympathy from a seditious gov- 
ernor, or a North Carolina mob has as its 
apologist a Presbyterian clergyman and 
editor, their deeds are all alike and smell 
to Heaven. 

Kind neighbors came next day and 
buried old man Scoby out in his little 
farm. His bones rest there to-day, un- 
less some new settler has plowed them 
up and thus scattered them afar. Full 
many a day when as a cowboy I was 
rounding up the herd or searching for the 
stray cows and steers, I have seen his 
lonely grave, covered with long spring 
grass, with here and there a flower. His 
murderers were never known, and—I 
blush to tell this truth—no effort was 
ever made to find them out. The two 
boys sold off the books and furniture, al- 
most gave away the little farm, and went 
their way, I know not where. I have 
never seen them since, but an old time 
Latin Grammar fell in my way the other 
day, and this is the story it brought back 
to my heart. 

And now let me say some further ear- 
nest words. There was no reason for 
this mob. There has never been a rea- 
son for a mob. Many times within my 
own knowledge mobs have murdered 
pure, good men, and woke up afterward 
to their mistake. Not long ago when 
traveling in another State our train 
stopped at a little inland country place. 
While there a citizen pointed out to me 
a charred and blackened stake to which 
not long before a negro had been tied and 
burned. He was charged with a name- 
less crime, and soon after he was mur- 
dered it was found that he was not the 
guilty man. 

In view of all the soul-harrowing array 
of the bloody deeds of mobs, I join hands 
heartily with Indiana’s patriotic gov- 
ernor, who recommends that in each coun- 
ty where these crimes are done, the heirs 
of the murdered ones be awarded heavy 
damages to be paid out of the public 
fund. 

Let patriots of every section, class, 
creed and color join in the demand that 
mob murder shall not longer stain our 
national escutcheon with human blood, 

Dattas, Texas, 
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LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters ot Phillips 
Brooks.* 


The biographers of a life like that of 
Phillips Brooks, so great in actual 
achievement and so much greater in the 
potential achievements which were lost 
in its premature extinction, have on their 
hands a double task, the story of a life 
and the indication of a hope. This will 
account in some measure for the expan- 
sive fulness and details of there two com- 
pact octavos. They arethe monumental 
expression of a great life cut short when 
promise was passing into fulfilment, and 
on whose fragments as they are gathered 
up they must rely to show how great and 
noble it was. 

We speak of the biographers of Phil- 
lips Brooks, for more than one hand has 
been at work on those substantial vol- 
umes. Great collections for them had 
been made by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
that bright image of his older brother, 
when death cut short the loving work in 
which he was speeding forward. The 
completion of these imperfect records 
and their development into a consistent 
literary form is the achievement we owe 
to Professor Allen. No one could have 
carried this large work through with a 
more gracious ability, with more pains- 
taking assiduity or with a more ade- 
quate sense of the responsibility involved. 

As has been intimated, he was writing 
a life which had not fulfilled itself, whose 
secrets did not lie out in the open revela- 
tion of a completed history, but had to 
be studied in their sources and inner 
springs. To a degree this will show 
the author’s plan in the work and the 
method of it, why there is so much of the 
family history and of young Phillips’s 
early life in school, college and the theo- 
logical school at Alexandria. In all this 
the child was father of the man. Pro- 
fessor Allen has constructed a splendid 
memorial of the man by his patient toil in 
artistically and most naturally fitting to- 
gether these glimpses and fragments of 
his earlier life. 

* LIFE AND Letrers OF Puiturrs Brooks. By Alexan- 
der V.G. Allen, Professor inthe Theological School. Cam- 


bridge. With Portraits and Jllustrations.? (E. P. Dutton 
&:Co. Two Vols.!! 8vo. pp. 650 and 956.9 $7.50.) 





All these assiduous pains reveal the 
inner quality of the man. The Puritan 
blood of New England ran in his veins, 
and illustrated itself generously in the 
marvelous genealogy on which the mem- 
oir is based. We thank Professor Allen 
for that piece of work. It is a splendid 
indication of Puritan New England. It 
is the sufficient reply to Dr. Furness’s 
claim that Brooks was the product of 
Unitarian culture. His mother never 
was Unitarian. From a child her pray- 
ers wrapped him round. He was trained 
by Dr. Vinton, of St. Paul’s. The influ- 
ences which lay back in his making and 
fiber may be appreciated at their full 
value in this splendid genealogical chap- 
ter, which stands at the opening of these 
volumes. 

Much the same may be said of the full 
chapters on young Brooks in his Latin 
school and Harvard College days. They 
are lengthy and go into the subject with 
uncommon fullness. But every detail as 
to the boy is a touch in bringing out the 
features of the man, while in itself the 
narrative is one of those delightful pic- 
tures of school and college life which will 
grow richer as they get older and, like 
pictures by the great masters, rise in 
value as the colors deepen with time. 
When he was graduated at Harvard he 
was six months short of his twentieth 
birthday. The documents which exist 
from those days are not many, but Pro- 
fessor Allen draws his picture from them 
with unfailing skill. He was a quiet 
man in college, but a brilliant writer, tak- 
ing prizes for English essays and doing 
the best writing whenever he wrote. 
Much came to him from his long ances- 
try, as if they “ for many generations had 
been preparing him for his work. To 
his father and mother his indebtedness 
was more direct, in that composite gift 
which united the love of the world that 
now is with a deep principle of spiritual 
aspiration.” 

Some of the nitmerous examples of 
correspondence and writing in his own 
note books and elsewhere at this period 
are simply wonderful for a young stu- 
dent hardly nineteen years old. 

After college Brooks tried himself 
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first as a teacher in the Boston Latin 
School and failed—a keen mortification 
to him all his life, but a failure which 
may have some encouragement in it for 
other men who have met the same fate. 

The story of his preparation for the 
ministry is told with the same vivid full- 
ness. It opens singularly in the first 
step. His religious life had been slowly 
developing, and Professor Allen in de- 
scribing with his gracious touch the 
youthful musings which give the first in- 
dication of religious experience, says that 
like Lacordaire, “on the day of his con- 
version he was already at heart a priest.” 
But he seems to have made up his mind 
to study for the ministry before he had 
been confirmed as a communicant in the 
Church. Accordingly when he called on 
Dr. Vinton to ask what steps should be 
taken to enter the ministry the Doctor 
replied that it was customary to be con- 
firmed before becoming a candidate for 
orders. He was not confirmed until he 
had been studying in the seminary at 
Alexandria one whole year. The semi- 
nary at Alexandria was to the young can- 
didate a trying and rather barren expe- 
rience, but not without its influence in 
the making of the man, and not without 
interest for the reader in its revelation 
of what he was to be. 

The great steps which carried Brooks 
into public view were the revelation of 
himself in his two rectorships at Phila- 
delphia, and his glorious ministry at 
Trinity Church, Boston. It is, however, 
an interesting illustration of the slow rate 
at which a minister’s fame spreads that 
after he had set all Philadelphia on fire 
and crowded Holy Trinity there with ad- 
miring congregations, he was so little 
known in Boston that when Colonel Hig- 
ginson saw his name on the program for 
the Harvard commemoration of her sons 
who fell in the war, he wondered why 
such an unknown young man had been 
chosen for so great a part as the com- 
memoration prayer. But it was that 
praver, from those burning lips and heart 
aflame, which revealed Phillips Brooks 
to Boston. 

We cannot dwell on the details of his 
ministry. It is a most inspiring history, 
great in its Christian elements and great 
in the natriotic enthusiasm which made 
itself felt all through the Episcopal 
Church, not only for the Union in its 
hour of trial, but for a bold and positive 
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declaration on the part of the Episcopal 
Church in behalf of freedom. On this 
point Brooks was one of the bold men of 
the Church, true to his Puritan blood. 
The first volume ends with his resigna- 
tion of Holy Trinity in Philadelphia and 
his removal to Trinity, Boston. The 
second volume is occupied with the story 
of his broadening work and life at Bos- 
ton, and of the great and promising open- 
ing of his episcopate. It is the story of 
a noble life nobly told, rich in examples: 
from his own sermons, letters and ad-- 
dresses, and with rather numerous exam- 


ples of his verse, of which he left enough: 


to make a volume of considerable size. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s Economics.* 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE is to be praised 
in that his practice approximates his 
preaching. He urges the obligation of 
large giving for the public good, and 
his benefactions follow hard upon the 
promulgation of his doctrines. Asa 
philanthropist his place is secure. 

It may be doubted, however, if his 
place as an economist is so well estab- 
lished. The optimism naturally aris- 
ing from the possession of so many mil- 
lions of dollars may entail fatal limita- 
tions on one’s judgment of social ques- 
tions. Yet his writings are widely read ; 
for a considerable part of the public is: 
prone to give readier ear to the eco- 
nomic disquisiticns of a successful mer- 
chant or manufacturer than to those of 
the most learned student. Business’ 
success is a proof of the knowledge of 
things at first hand not to be attained by 
the mere investigator and thinker. Even: 
such a man as Mayor Jones, of Toledo,. 
when reflecting on the stir which his so- 
cial teachings have unquestionably pro- 
duced, may thank his stars for the sup- 
port given to him as a social propagand- 
ist by the fact of his being a successful 
manufacturer. Mr. Carnegie, who has 
won a far larger share of the profits of 
industry, earns a proportionately larger 
share of attention as a popular economic 
authority. 

Only a part of the essays collected in 
this volume deal with Mr. Carnegie’s 
doctrines concerning the acquirement and 





*Tue GosPEL oF WEALTH AND OTHER TIMELY Essays. 
By Andrew Carnegie. New York: The Century Com- 
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handling of wealth. The others have to 
do with a variety of questions, such as 
imperialism, home rule in America, de- 
mocracy in England and the feelings 
of Americans toward the mother country. 
His opinions on these subjects are, of 
course, of less public concern than his 
opinions on business and social questions ; 
it is to the latter that the reader will in- 
stinctively turn. + 

The gospel of wealth is set forth in 
three essays and is to some extent 
touched upon in three other essays. The 
two first of the former three, appearing 
in the North American Review, laid 
down the proposition that the present 
system of capitalist production should 
continue, since it had ethically justified 
itself ; but that the great accumulations of 
wealth should be distributed during the 
lifetime of the holder, for the endow- 
ment of institutions calculated to benefit 
society. Reprinted in England, these 
two essays caused a considerable discus- 
sion, whereupon Mr. Carnegie, in an ar- 
ticle in The Contemporary Review 
(1891), further elucidated his doctrine 
and at the same time defenced himself 
from a number of criticisms. Two es- 
says, published in 1886, deal with the 
labor question, and the sixth and last of 
his economic papers, published in The 
Century Magazine in 1900, deals with 
the trusts. 

The matter in his earlier articles has 
been well threshed out by means of fre- 
quent controversies. We cannot say that 
the author’s answer to a pointed criticism 
leveled at his gospel of wealth has been 
particularly convincing. If great for- 
tunes are great blessings to a community 
because certain good can be done with 
them, said in effect The Pall Mall Ga- 
sette, they are no less great curses, be- 
cause certain evil is actually done with 
them. To this the author replied that it 
‘is no argument against a gospel that it is 
‘not lived up to; and that Christianity it- 
‘self carriesacreed somewhat inadvanceof 
the practices of Christians. The thought- 
‘ful will hardly accept this rejoinder as a 
sufficient justification for the vast for- 
itunes that have been made in recent years 
—particularly such fortunes as have been 
made through the use of most question- 
able means—and on turning back to the 
earlier articles, quite as fragile and incon- 
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clusive arguments are found. The dec- 
laration that that country is most blessed 
that has the most millionaires is sup- 
ported by the very dubious statement 
that there are no millionaires in India, 
China or Japan; and evidently conceding 
that the point is not yet proved, a de- 
lightful syllogism is made to this effect: 
since in America labor is better paid than 
elsewhere and since in America there are 
more millionaires than elsewhere, ergo, 
high wages for labor are directly de- 
pendent upon a great number of million- 
aires. This is a conclusion that cannot 
be rationally supported. There are few 
or no millionaires in either Switzerland 
or New Zealand, and yet in either coun- 
try labor probably receives a higher pro- 
portion of the national income than falls 
to its share in either England or Amer- 
ica, the breeding grounds of millionaires. 
We are not clear as to the basis upon 
which Mr. Carnegie’s theory of obliga- 
tion to distribute wealth is founded; 
whatever it be, the demurrer may per- 
tinently be made, that since, according to 
the author, capitalistic individualism has 
produced such beneficent effects it would 
be far better to retain the great hoards 
in productive enterprises than to trans- 
mute them into passive capital—the ma- 
terially unproductive status of money ex- 
pended in libraries and concert halls. 
The author’s defense of the effects of 
unrestricted capitalism mounts into rhap- 
sody in his recent paper on trusts, while 
the persons unable to share his optimism 
are charitably set down as “ superficial 
politicians.” Trusts, he declares, can 
never be monopolies, except from the 
possession of patents, the ownership of 
practically the entire supply of a par- 
ticular raw material, or the control of 
territory. The first, he maintains, is 
beneficial, and the second two have been 
achieved by but one corporation, the 
Standard Oil Company, and are not like- 
ly to be again achieved by any other cor- 
poration. Trusts, he furthermore declares, 
bring reduced prices of commodities and 
“tend to bring to the homes of the poor, 
in greater degree than ever, more and 
more of the luxuries of the rich and into 
their lives more of sweetness and light.” 
He looks upon the growth of trusts as 
a mere detail in the “ free play of compe- 
tition.” The idea that the formation of 
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trusts is an attempt to escape the bane- 
ful effects of unrestricted competition— 
that the trusts seek, as far as lies in their 
power, the elimination of individual war- 
fare—is evidently an idea foreign to the 
economics of Mr. Carnegie. 
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Divining Rods and Water 
Witches.* 


It is customary in many places in the 
United States to call upon a “ water 
witch ” to select a site for a well. The 
seeker after water takes a limber forked 
twig, preferably of “ witch” hazel, but 
in the absence of this magical wood 
peach or willow does as well, and hold- 
ing this tightly in his clenched hands 
with the fork upward he walks back and 
forth until it turns suddenly downward 
with a force supposed to be influenced by 
the proximity and quantity of the wa- 
ter underneath the ground. If the hands 
are not relaxed the turning of the stick 
may be so violent as to twist off the bark. 
Popular opinion in regard to the practice, 
as in all such matters, ranges from blind 
credulity to equally blind skepticism. One 
person will tell you of many cases where 
the forked switch has located water 
where only dry wells had been previously 
sunk; another will boast of his “ expo- 
sure ” of a diviner by leading him blind- 
folded over unknown water pipes; a third 
takes refuge in that most convenient of 
all substitutes for clear thought and 
states his belief that “ there is something 
in it;”’ a fourth will talk of the attraction 
of the water in the moist twig for the wa- 
ter below (“just as the roots seek wet 
soil, you know”), or of the electricity 
generated by the friction of the running 
water. 

The study of Professor Barrett under 
review covers some five hundred pages, 
and has extended over many years, in- 
volving the writing of thousands of let- 
ters, and several hundred cases of wa- 
ter divination have been more or less 
completely investigated. The literature 
and history of the subject, which run back 
to about 1550, have been abstracted and 
discussed. The work is admirable both 





* On THE So-CaLLED Divininc Rov. By Prof. W.F, 
Barrett, Professor of Experimental Physics in the Royal 
College of Science, Ireland, Boston The Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research. July, 1897, and 
October, 1900. 50 cents each, 
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for its thoroughness and impartial tem- 
per, and if it be not conclusive it is no 
fault of the author. 

The facts proved may be briefly sum- 
marized. Any physical reaction or con- 
nection between the divining rod and the 
object sought is out of the question for 
three reasons: First, the divining rod 
may be of almost any material, wood of 
any kind, wire or aluminum, and of dif- 
ferent shapes, forked, straight, or curved ; 
second, the motion of the rod may be 
either up, down, or circular as agreed 
upon ; third, the same means are used to 
find water, metals and minerals of all 
sorts, buried treasure, gas pipes, coal, fos- 
sils, murderers, etc. Professor Barrett 
also proves very clearly that the motion 
of the rod is due to muscular movement 
prompted by subconscious suggestion. 
This brings it into the familiar class of 
planchette, suspended rings, tipping ta- 
bles and muscle reading, and for all such 
indicators of the subliminal Professor 
Barrett proposes the useful word “ auto- 
scopes.” 

In regard to the success of the “ dows- 
ers,” as they are called in England in 
finding water, the evidence will not ap- 
pear so conclusive to every one as it does 
to the author. After eliminating the 
cases of fraud and of suggestion there re- 
mains the residuum of well established 
fact that certain individuals often stran- 
gers to the locality and ignorant of its 
geology and sometimes blindfolded, have 
in about nine-tenths of the cases located 
points where water was found near the 
surface; that in a few cases there was no 
geological evidence or surface indications 
to aid, and that in some instances “ dows- 
ers”’ have succeeded where scientific ex- 
perts have failed. The question is, How 
much does this prove? Professor Barrett 
thinks it proves that these persons possess 
a supernormal faculty for discerning wa- 
ter or other hidden objects ; some kind of 
a “transcendental perceptive power.” 

If we come to a different conclusion, it 
is to be regarded rather as a compliment 
to Professor Barrett than otherwise; for 
if we were not sure that he tells the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
we would not feel free to accept his re- 
sults at par and yet reject his deduction. 
The difficulty with all such indications of 
supernormal power is that they lurk al- 
most exclusively in dark corners, and it is 














impossible to discuss them in a scientific 
way. The mathematical law of proba- 
bilities cannot be applied with accuracy 
to cases of the cure of disease, of coinci- 
dental apparitions or finding under- 
ground water. 

To take, for example, one of Professor 
Barrett’s experiments, a “ dowser” in- 
dicated two points in a field where water 
would be found, and one where it would 
not be, and on boring the wells on these 
spots the prediction proved to be correct. 
Now this is very good as far as it goes; 
but how far does it go? No one can tell, 
because unless we know what part of the 
field overlies water-bearing strata we do 
not know what probability there is of hit- 
ting it by chance. The same dowser was 
placed over a buried water-pipe, and wa- 
ter run through it at intervals by a secret 
signal. The number of times the dowser 
proved to be right under these conditions 
was very little different from the number 
given by pure chance coincidence. This 
failure of the experiment where the con- 
ditions were under control and the 
chances could be calculated must out- 
weigh any number of experiments like 
the first, where it is impossible to esti- 
mate the evidential value of the results. 
The cases reported where different men 
or the same man blindfolded point out 
repeatedly the same spot are more worthy 
of study than the question whether the 
spot is a good well site. 

As Professor Barrett has included few 
American cases, some notes on our cus- 
toms may be of interest. In this coun- 
try persons supposed to possess the power 
of finding water are usually called “ wa- 
ter witches,” and the word “ dowser” 
and its derivatives we have never heard. 
Since witch is here applied to persons of 
both sexes, as it used to be, it is probable 
that the phrase has lingered in sub-liter- 
ary parlance with its original significa- 
tion. According to Dr. Murray the 
words douse (or dowse), to dip toward 
water, and douse, to dip under water, 
are not related, altho it seems strange that 
two words of the same spelling and pro- 
nunciation, and meaning so nearly the 
same thing, should have no etymological 
connection. It may be noted in passing 
that the word douse (trans.) to duck un- 
der water, which is marked obsolete in 
the Oxford Dictionary, and of which no 
-quotation is given later than the seven- 
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teenth century, is in common use in the 
United States. 

In this business we have apparently 
distanced the old century as usual. Our 
diviners predict water at depths of five 
hundred or fifteen hundred feet with the 
same confidence and success as the Eng- 
lish at five or fifteen. It is amusing to 
see that Professor Barrett counts it a dry 
spot if water is not found within twenty 
feet. We guess one of Professor Bar- 
rett’s fifteen-foot clairvoyants would 
have to put on spectacles to see through a 
thousand feet of solid rock as we have to 
in the arid region. In a soggy little tus- 
sock like England a clairvoyant would 
have to be pretty myopic if his twig did 
not point down all the time. 

& 


Tue Divertinc History oF JOHN 
GILPIN, by William Cowper, illustrated 


‘by Charles E. Brock; and THe SeEnsiI- 


TIVE PLANT, by Percy Bysshe Shelley, il- 
lustrated by Laurence Housman, are two 
beautiful volumes in “The Illustrated 
English Poems” series edited by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys. The John Gilpin is charm- 
ingly pictured by Mr. Brock. As for the 
Sensitive Plant, we do not particularly 
admire its illustrations, albeit they are 
striking to a degree. Doubtless the artist 
has exhibited a genius for fantastic sym- 
bolical expression, and his work will 
please those who care at all for exagger- 
ated distortion of life in art. We prefer 
to read our Shelley quite free of such 
aids. And yet these wild looking pic- 
tures give the beautiful book a sort of 
attraction not to be easily escaped. To 
some minds they may have a strong in- 
terpretative value. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 each.) 

RICHELIEU AND THE GROWTH OF THE 
FrENCH Power. By James Breck Per- 
kins, LL.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) This is No. XXIX of the 
“ Heroes of the Nations ” series, compris- 
ing studies of the lives and times of great 
men who have particularly influenced 
periods of national history. Richelieu is 
sketched by Dr. Perkins with interesting 
cleverness. The story of the great Car- 
dinal’s career and of France in his time 
is told clearly and well. Many illustra- 
tions aid the text, which is unincumbered 
with notes. There are some maps, and a 
good index closes the volume. 
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Literary Notes. 


Hatt Carne’s forthcoming novel is entitled 
“ Rome.” 


-Poultney Bigelow’s “ Colonization and 
Its Problems” wili be issued n the spring by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


.-Charles A. Clapp, one of the oldest and 
best “known publishers in the city, died_last 
week. He was a partner in the firm of E. P. 
Dutton & Co., with which he has beea con- 
nected for over thirty years. 


.»--9ir John Tenniel has retired from the 
editorship of Punch, after having been con- 
nected with that most humorous English pub- 
lication for fifty years. Sir John is now past 
eighty years old and has nobly earned his rest. 


....‘ The Diary of Samuel Pepys,” edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F.R.S., is now on sale 
at the house of Croscup & Sterling Co., New 
York City. This is an entirely unabridged 
edition and contains the notes of Lord Bray- 
brooke. 


...-A. Lovell & Co., New York have re- 
sumed the publication of the “ 
tory Leaflets,” under the editorship of Pro- 
fessors Hart and Channing, of Harvard. The 
next leaflet will be entitled “‘ Extracts from 
John Winthrop’s History of New England.” 


..Lhe Magazine of American History is 
to be immediately revived, and will be con- 
ducted conjointly by William S. Stone and 
William Abbott. Its form and size remain the 
same as heretofore. Issued monthly at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; $4.00 a year. 


...-A new Christian Socialist monthly, 
Social Ideals, reaches our desk. It is attract- 
ively gotten out and it appears to be distinct- 
ly above the average of radical periodicals in 
force, reasonableness and courtesy. It is pub- 
lished at Elgin, IIll., and the subscription is 
$1.00 per year. 


..-.Lhe American Publishers’ Association 
has just been incorporated in this State. Col. 
Harvey, of Harper’s, one of the directors, 
says it is in no sense a trust, but merely an 
association to enable publishers to act to- 
gether; to assist writers in their art; and to 
“enhance American literature.” 


..-The publication of “ Poems and Fan- 
cies,” the tenth volume of the works of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, finishes the new uni- 
form edition of the complete works of the 
famous author of “ The Man Without a Coun- 
try.” We trust that Dr. Hale will live to 
write enough so that several “ complete edi- 
tions ” of his works will yet have to be made. 


....The authorship of the already famous 
“An Englishwoman’s Love Letters’ still 
remains an enigma, although it is generally 
believed that the author is still living. In 
England The Academy seems to think that 
the cause of the separation of the lovers can 
be explained most satisfactorily in the hy- 
pothesis that the hero discovered the heroine 
was his sister. 


American His- . 


Pebbles. 


“T sEE my finish,’ gasped the canine, and 
continued in pursuit of his caudal append- 
age.—Yale Record. 


..Everybody else having handed down a 
decision in the Porto Kican case, we shall now 
hear what the court has to say.—The Chicago 
Record. 


..Teacher ‘suspiciously): “ Who wrote 
your composition, Johnny?” Johnny: “ My 
father.” Teacher: “What, all of it?” 
Johnny: “No’m; I helped him.”—Tit-Bits. 


“ When I first met you,” cried the wo- 

man ‘who had been married for her money, 

“you occupied a low, menial position; but 

now, thanks to me, your position——” “Isa 

hymeneal one,’ her husband interrupted.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


....he: “What if I have loved another, 
dear? Don’t you know it has only prepared 
me for the greater, higher love I have for 
you?” “ That’s all right, but how do I know 
that the love you now have for me isn’t pre- 
paring you for a greater, higher love for some 
one else? ”—Life. 


....-Bolus: ‘You have a perfectly sound 
constitution, sir. You are overworked a little 
and run down. That is why your physical 
energies have begun to flag.” Oop: “Then in 
my case the constitution does not follow the 
flag. Thanks, doctor. That settles one vexed 
question.—Chicago Tribune. 


.Citizen: “My house at No. 4,916,718 
Uneasy Street was robbed last night!” New 
York Police Captain (to clerk): “ Mr. Smith, 
please look in your books and see if a permit 
was issued to anybody to rob the premises at 
= = <o 718 Uneasy Street last night.— 


.. Everybody has heard of the twins that 
were named Kate and Duplicate. Represent- 
ative Brosius, of Pennsylvania, adds to the 
collection of similar names by telling the story 
of the twins who were named Peter and Re- 
peater. But even these do not exhaust the 
list, for Mr. Brosius also seriously asks the 
world to believe that there were a pair of boys 
who were called Max and Climax.—Washing- 
ton Post. 


This year had gloomily begun 
For Willie Weeks, a poor man’s SUN. 


He was beset with bill and dun, 
And he had very little MON. 


“ This cash,” said he, “ won’t pay my dues. 
I’ve nothing here but ones and TUES.” 


A bright thought struck him, and he said, 


“The rich Miss Goldrocks I will WED.” 
But, when he paid his court to her, 
She lisped, but firmly said, “ No, THUR.” 


“ Alas,” said he, “ then I must die! 
Although hereafter I may FRI.” 


They found his gloves and coat and hat, 
The coroner upon them AT. 
—Carolyn Wells. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The End of the Victorian Age. 


WE can say no more of her whose last 
hours are ebbing in the sunny Osborne 
House, on the Isle of Wight, than ail the 
world will say. We would not deal in 
unearned superlatives, but it is nothing 
less than the truth to say that she has 
been a most womanly woman, a most 
queenly queen. In every sphere of that 
long life, on which the rays of public ob- 
servation and criticism were constantly 
focused, she has been found stainless and 
admirable. Justly have Britons every- 
where felt a pride in their sovereign. 

One is a woman before she is a Queen. 
As a young woman Victoria took upon 
herself a true woman’s burdens and joys. 
As a wife she was a model to every home 
of faithfulness, devotion and love. She 
was the affectionate mother of many chil- 
dren, whom she ruled as a mother should, 
teaching them that character was the 
highest nobility. Hers was a far nobler 
example: than that of the other great 
Queen of England, who disdained the 
chains of wedlock. As a widow she never 
ceased to honor the memory of her be- 
loved husband. A finer pattern of do- 
mestic life could not have been set to the 
world, in which now for many years she 
has been premier monarch. 

Queen Victoria’s personal influence has 
always been exercised for what was 
pure. This is saying a great deal. It 
does not mean simply that her own 
life was pure, that no stray breath 
of blemish ever attached to her 
name, but that what was morally foul 
was not allowed room in her pres- 
ence. Royal courts have not always been 
Edens of simplicity; kings and queens 
have not been examples of purity. But 
the Queen of Great Britain was a puritan 
in her demand for clean living among 
those that had the entrance to her court. 
This influence has been of the utmost 
value to the morality of the nation and 
the world. It has put a ban on badness. 
It has compelled evil to own itself bad 
manners as well as bad character. 

The woman became the Queen, and all 
the royal duties she most worthily per- 


formed. A British sovereign has no right 
to initiate, to direct legislation; the duty 
is simply executive. Victoria did all that 
a British Queen could do. She well up- 
held the dignity of her office, the honor 
of the throne. She carried the interests 
of the nation, of the growing Empire, in 
her heart. She restrained the passions 
or the ambitions of her people and her 
Ministers, making herself always the ad- 
vocate of peace. She hated war; she be- 
lieved rather in the victories of peace. 
As hers is the longest reign in the history 
of the nation, and hers the longest life 
allotted to any British sovereign, so we 
may be sure that no succeeding ruler will 
leave behind him a more stainless and 
honored name, as none more honored and 
stainless has come before. 

We speak of the Elizabethan Age. For 
many centuries Englishmen will speak of 
the Victorian Age. More than any other 
period in English history the two long 
reigns of the two Queens have given dis- 
tinction to English history and literature. 
The Elizabethan Age lasted forty-five 
years. It humbled Spain, made England 
the prime Power of Europe, conquered 
Scotland and Ireland, organized the 
Church of England,and fixed Protestant- 
ism as the religion of the throne and the 
land, established commerce with India 
and explored America, and so laid the 
foundations of the British Empire. It 
gave form and substance to English let- 
ters, so that, after Chaucer, English lit- 
erature begins with Elizabethan Spenser 
and Sidney and Raleigh and Bacon and 
Jonson and Marlowe and Shakespeare. 
The Victorian Age has lasted sixty-three 
years. During that time, with some 
wars, there has been general peace. The 
British Empire has been developed and 
consolidated by the immense extension 
of its Indian and African empire, by the 
populating of Canada and Australia, and 
by the enormous advance of manufac- 
tures and all the arts of material civiliza- 
tion in Great Britain itself, by its rule of 
the seas, and most by the perfected power 
of its free people and free Parliament. 
In literature and in science it has created 
a revolution. The dearth of great writers 
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since Shakespeare and his immediate suc- 
cessor, Milton, has been broken by a bril- 
liant succession of poets, historians and 
philosophers ; while the scholars, the dis- 
coverers, the inventors of these six dec- 
ades have shed eternal glory on the name 
of their Queen, as on their own names. 
It has been a time, once more, of intel- 
lectual flood, of evolution and of noble 
utterance and accomplishment for the 
language, for the people, for the Empire, 
for the world. 

In the greatness of the Victorian Age 
we of the United States have our part; 
we demand a share in the honor that shall 
be paid to the Queen and Empress. 


& 


If the Churches are Not Filled, 
Why? 


A CLERICAL reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who liked the editorial on working- 
men and the churches, a fortnight ago, 
would have been yet better satisfied, he 
says, if on one important point we had 
been more explicit. Granting the cor- 
rectness of our judgment that working- 
men will be drawn back to the Church 
“when the Church offers to them every 
Sunday morning something which they 
feel that they cannot afford to miss or to 
live without,” he thinks that many of our 
readers would be glad to have the 
thought elaborated. “Is your indict- 
ment against the Protestant pulpit of to- 
day,” he asks, “ for ‘ theological and mor- 
alizing preaching;’ if so, what kind of 
preaching, in your judgment, would 
bring changed results if substituted for 
that now in vogue?” 

If we were disposed to be captious we 
could say that such questions are put to 
the laity by the clergy rather often now- 
adays; and that the asking is significant 
of a curiously changed relation of the 


clerical profession to the general public, 


if comparisons are made with American 
society of half a century or more ago. 
The clergy did not then ask what they 
should do to be saved. They told other 
mortals, of commoner clay, what they 
should do to be saved. 

But we have no desire to be captious, 
and so we will only suggest that the first 
thing which the clergy will probably have 
to do, if they sincerely desire to offer to 
their congregations every Sunday morn- 


ing something which nobody in the com- 
munity can afford to miss or to live with- 
out, will be to assume once more the at- 
titude of leadership. There was a grain 
of truth in the remark of the workingman 
from whose letter we quoted, that work- 
ingmen often prefer the “ authority” of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the “ pri- 
vate judgment ” of the Protestant. It is 
human nature in all social ranks to listen 
respectfully to men who evidently are 
competent to teach and to guide; to fol- 
low more or less obediently leaders who 
know what they want and how to get it. 

It is not as easy, however, for clergy- 
men nowadays to take the lead in thought 
and in morals as it used to be; and there’s 
the rub. A man cannot very well play 
the réle of a leader of thought if, in in- 
tellectual matters, he is everlastingly try- 
ing to catch up with the procession; and 
who will deny that this is exactly what 
the clerical profession has been trying to 
do ever since the “ Origin of Species ” 
was published in 1859? 

If it be said that it is unfair to demand 
that a minister of the gospel shall be in 
the van of scientific thought where, neces- 
sarily, he is not an original worker, the 
question may be amended, and we may 
ask, How many American clergymen 
would be willing to kiss the Holy Book 
and solemnly to swear that they have 
made a reasonably decent etfort to keep 
themselves informed of the progress of 
biblical criticism and of archeological 
discovery? Observe, we do not ask how 
many have accepted the conclusions of 
the so-called higher critics, or of the ex- 
plorers. That would be another matter. 
We ask only how many have made an ef- 
fort to keep themselves decently in- 
formed, as educated men, of what has 
been going on. If they have not done 
this, how can they expect their Sunday 
morning discourses to compete in inter- 
est and in drawing power with the Sun- 
day newspaper and the latest magazine? 
There the pewholder can read for him- 
self fairly accurate accounts of investiga- 
tions, discoveries and scholarly theories 
which perhaps the parson hasn’t found it 
necessary, as a matter of conscience or of 
professional pride, to understand a little 
more thoroughly, and with a little nicer 
critical discrimination, than the parishon- 
er, who has a right to look to him for 
guidance. 


















All this may be met by the objection that 
the clergyman can no longer hope, and 
should no longer attempt, to be a leader 
of thought. Knowledge had become a 
big and serious thing, which amateurs 
had better not fool with. Let the minister 
stick to the things of the spirit, and leave 
carnal scholarship to less exalted souls. 

Very well, then, let us change the di- 
rection of our inqtiry once again, and 
put yet another question. How many 
clergymen are prepared to say on their 
honor as gentlemen (we won’t ask them 
to swear this time) that they are fearless- 
ly and honestly taking the lead in most, 
or even in many, of the really vital moral 
movements in their own parishes, and are 
not merely talking on Sunday mornings 
and in the weekly prayer meetings about 
sin in the abstract, or even as embodied 
in David or Ahab, at the safe historical 
distance of two or three millenniums? If 
a band of citizens is trying to improve 
the moral conditions of the community, 
is the clergyman fearlessly and discreetly 
working with them, with his coat off? If 
a few philanthropic men and women have 
formed a charity organization society to 
try and diminish the evils of professional 
pauperism, is the clergyman helping them 
along, or is he obstructing their efforts 
for fear that the “ benevolent work ” of 
his church won’t look so big or so fine on 
paper, in the annual report? When ex- 
perience has shown that the demoraliza- 
tion of local politics is more often the 
fault of the well-to-do than of the poor 
and the ignorant, is the clergyman brave 
enough to resist the temptation to preach 
a sensational sermon, couched in safe 
terms, on the wickedness of the rich? 
Does he dare, instead, to go privately to 
the powerful offender in his own congre- 
gation, and, in the secrecy of an inner 
office, in tactful words and kindly tones 
that will touch the conscience, if any con- 
science is left to be touched, say, as Na- 
than said to David, “Thou art the man?” 

Even to this view of the clergyman’s 
duty of leadership objection may possibly 
be made, and it may be said, “ The cler- 
gyman is not a practical reformer. Leave 
that work to men who better understand 
it. The clergyman is a man of faith. His 
leadership is in those things that make up 
the inner life of the convictions and the 
heart.” 

So be it. Once again, and finally, we 
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accept the correction, and ask a question. 
How many clergymen are prepared to 
say (this time we will not so much as put 
them on their honor) that in all their 
speech, whether in the pulpit or on the 
street, whether in the prayer meeting or 
in the social circle, they stedfastly ab- 
jure the talk of the cynic, of the fault- 
finder, of the despondent, of the pessi- 
mist? How many will say that they are 
careful to avoid the phrases of cant and 
of buncombe, letting their speech be Yea, 
yea, and Nay, nay, even as was that of 
the redoubtable, but sincere, agnostic, 
Huxley? And which among them all, 
holding fast to faith—a faith of some 
kind, a faith in something—will avow 
that always he has spoken words of en- 
couragement, of hope, of assurance that 
things in the long run must and will be 
right, until every last parishioner has 
learned to know him verily for one of 
those who 


“ 


. . . hear at times a sentinel, 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well?” 


If all these questions can truthfully be 
answered in the affirmative, we shall at 
once confess that we do not know why 
the churches are not filled. 


& 


The Subsidy Project. 


It is well known that the pending Ship 
Subsidy Bill has been quietly opposed at 
Washington by prominent Republicans. 
An attempt to conciliate them is now to 
be made by the acceptance of certain 
amendments, the provisions of which 
have not yet been clearly set before the 
public. Since the first appearance of the 
bill, some changes in it have been made in 
response to public criticism, but these 
changes have caused scarcely any im- 
provement. As it stands to-day it is a 
bill that ought to be withdrawn. No 
party can afford to pass such a measure. 
We are opposed to the principle on which 
it is based. 

But if the principle were sound and 
in accord with good public policy, the ap- 
plication of it in this bill would still be 
defective. We do not think that money 
taken from all the people by taxation 
should be paid to a few men engaged in 
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a certain kind of business to make that 
business profitable, even if it be asserted 
that their success will be shared by all 
the people who are taxed to promote it. 
If it can be shown that tie pubtic will not 
share in the profits of the subsidized 
group, that the proposed legislation has 
been carefully planned by a small num- 
ber of the prospective beneficiaries of it 
to serve their special interests, and that 
the effect of the legislation will not be in 
accord with the professed purpose of it, 
the objections due to a defective applica- 
tion of the principle are sufficient, with- 
out the underlying objection to the prin- 
ciple itself. 

The bill professes in its title and pre- 
amble to be one for promoting our com- 
merce, increasing our foreign trade and 
providing auxiliary ships and sailors for 
the use of the Government. It is to serve 
especially, we are told, the interests of 
exporting agriculturists and manufac- 
turers. We shall not make here an ex- 
haustive analysis of the details and prob- 
able effect of the measure; Mr. John De 
Witt Warner does this in an article pub- 
lished in another part of this issue. But 
we may direct attention to a few points. 
The exports of the United States have 
been growing rapidly under the present 
conditions of ocean traffic, and they are 
now the wonder of the world, exceediag 
our imports in the last four years by 
more than $2,000,000,000. The growth 
of them has been promoted by low freight 
rates. So far as ocean carriage is con- 
cerned, that growth can be increased only 
by a reduction of those rates. The bill 
makes no reduction; its provisions do not 
promise any. On the other hand, it gives 
a very large part of the bounty to fast 
passenger steamships which carry very 
little freight and have room for only a 
small quantity. At the same time the 
complaint is made by some owners of 
slow freight carriers that the bill would 
work to their disadvantage and in favor 
of a little group of men who framed the 
bill, and would be the chief beneficiaries 
of it. 

The bill does not encourage the em- 
ployment of American seamen. The Sea- 
men’s Union declares that it would not 
increase the number of American sailors. 
Indeed, the requirements as to the em- 
ployment of Americans on the steam- 
ships now receiving mail pay would be 


substituted for present requirements 
which are much more exacting. Ships 
that now must have crews one-half 
American would be allowed to reduce the 
American proportion to one-quarter, and 
would not be compelled to employ anv 
Americans whatever, if they “ cannot be 
reasonably obtained.” There is no evi- 
dence that the Government would be per- 
ceptibly assisted in respect to auxiliary 
cruisers; for the chief advocates oi the 
bill have testified that under the provi- 
sions of it no ships having a speed of 
more than 17 knots would be built. 

But it is perfectly clear that the provi- 
sions of the bill have been carefully fitted 
to the requirements of a small number of 
men and companies, whose interests are 
concerned with the exportation of pas- 
sengers rather than the carrying of agri- 
cultural products or manufactured goods. 
It was the exposure of this careful adap- 
tation of its provisions to the needs or 
the greed of this group that excited 
throughout the country the opposition 
with which the industrious friends of the 
measure have been confronted. It was 
not a difficult matter to obtain popular 
approval in a party for the revival of the 
American merchant marine, but we are 
confident that it could not have been pro- 
cured for this bill if the provisions and 
effect of it had been explained. Some 
opponents of it have called it class legis- 
lation. It is something much worse than 
that; it is legislation for a group, for the 
pockets of a few; and it involves the ap- 
propriation of $180,000,000 of tax rev- 
enue for the benefit of this group. 

We have hoped that the promoters of 
this bill would withdraw it after the 
scathing public exposure of its real char- 
acter and purpose. The continued de- 
mand by prominent Republicans for the 
passage of it has been a serious and de- 
plorable political blunder. We trust that 
even now those who have been led to 
press for the enactment of it can be in- 
duced to remove it from the public view 
and consign it to some obscure resting 
place from which it can never be brought 
to light again. But if they shall persist 
in their folly, it will be the duty of those 
who oppose them to prevent the passage 
of the bill by all honorable means, and to 
make the majority against it large 
enough to discourage effectively the sup- 
port of such projects hereafter. 














A Reply to the Buddhist 
Circular. 


WE published, as a unique document, 
the Circular addressed by the Great 
Buddhist Unior. of Japan to the ecccle- 
siastics of the world, meaning especialiy 
the Christian Churches, in reference to 
the work of their missionaries in China. 
A reply has been adopted by the Confer- 
erence of the Foreign Protestant Mis- 
sionary Societies of the United States 
and Canada, which met in this city last 
week, and it deserves attention. 

The task of drafting such a reply had 
been committed to one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the Conference, one who has made 
a special study of Oriental religions, but 
his sickness transferred the duty at the 
last moment to other hands; and if, in 
any respect, the reply does not seem all 
that it might be, this will be the explana- 
tion. 

The reply is based on the apparent the- 
ory that the purpose of the Buddhist 
Circular was not that which appeared on 
its face; that it was not written primarily 
to urge Christian missionaries to keep 
freer from foreign political complica- 
tions and to have no share in demands 
for indemnity, but, in an indirect way, to 
present Buddhism to the people of Ja- 
pan as a religion of a higher moral tone 
than Christianity. Accordingly it treats 
the Circular as a disguised polemic doc- 
ument, and replies to it in the style of 
vigorous apologetics. We are not satis- 
fied that this was wise. It would have 
been better strategy, if not also better 
Christianity, we think, to take the Cir- 
cular on its face value, to answer compli- 
ment with compliment, to thank the 
Buddhists for their interest in missions, 
to regret that they have themselves done 
so little, to congratulate them on the 
spiritualizing and purifying agencies 
that have vivified Japanese Buddhism 
during the last thirty years, and to re- 
joice in the expressions of noble philan- 
thropy uttered. Then it would have 
been right to outdo the Buddhists in con- 
demnation of the policy which allows 
some missionaries to claim political pow- 
er and pose with all the state of yellow 
satin mandarins in protecting their con- 
verts. If a different view as to indem- 
nities was held, this might have been 
briefly defended, as representing the 
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smallest demands consistent with main- 
taining the principle of protection by our 
own Government. 

The answer adopted is rather more in 
the controversial style of the old apol- 
ogetics. It lacks the flavor of Oriental 
compliment. It accepts the compliments 
given to missionary work in China, and 
gives none in response. After an intro- 
duction, it regrets that the writers oi the 
Circular “ failed to note the marked dit- 
ference between the methods used by the 
American Protestant missionaries ~ and 
some others, meaning the Catholics, and 
it bluntly adds: 


“When criticisms are made of the nature 
of some of those contained in the address, it 
would be far more just to specify the sect of 
the missionaries who are charged with these 
faults or indiscretions.” 


The writers of the Buddhist Circular 
made no distinction between sects or re- 
ligions, and we are not sure that they 
were called upon to do so. The fault 
charged was a real one, and should be 
acknowledged ; and it is our part to dis- 
tribute the blame. 

The reply admirably clears American 
missionaries of the charge of secretly or 
otherwise meddling with the administra- 
tion of our Government. That fault be- 
longs to France and Germany, and not at 
all to us. 

The reply proceeds: 

“American missionaries have not, as you 

affirm, ‘ arrogated to themselves the power of 
protecting the followers of their creed in utter 
disregard of their criminality.’ ” 
We believe this is fully true; but it is also 
the fact that this is charged, whether 
falsely or truly, on certain other mission- 
aries, and the Buddhist Circular presum- 
ably had them in mind. 

There follows a justification of the 
conduct of the American missionaries, 
perhaps more than there was any need of. 
Weare told, with some heat, of their self- 
sacrifice, that they are not self-seekers. 
We are told with admirable force that the 
uprising in China was not due to them, 
but that it attacked them because they 
were foreigners. The testimony of dip- 
lomats is given to their excellence. It is 
demanded of the-writers of the Circular 
whether in Japan the missionaries have 
been “ instigators of riots and disturbers 
of the general peace of the Empire.” We 
do not clearly see that this defense of the 
missionaries was really needed, for, as 
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we read the Circular, it is not an arraign- 
ment of all missionaries, but only of 
some. 

The reply then proceeds to give a 
strong argument for the collection of 
moderate indemnities for losses suffered. 
The argument is probably sound, but yet 
we wish that we could believe it right 
and wise to suffer, asking nothing again. 

In conclusion the reply condemns just- 
ly the atrocities committed by soldiers of 
the allied armies. It sticks in a needless 
pin by suggesting that “the Boxer So- 
ciety is said to have been originally a 
Buddhist organization.” The authors of 
the Circular are asked to study the his- 
tory of the last hundred years in China, 
when they “ will discover how unchari- 
table is your ‘ belief’ that ‘ the errors of 
judgment into which the Chinese have 
fallen are in many respects attributable 
to the conduct of the missionaries.’ ” 
With a few words as to the superiority of 
the Christian religion over all others the 
reply ends. 

It is the blunt western style of the reply 
that we criticise, rather than its truth. We 
think it might have been somewhat more 
charitable in its interpretation and cer- 
tainly more deferential in its tone. We 
fear that it will not answer its purpose in 
its effect on the Japanese who may read 
it—nevertheless its defense is just and its 
assertions of policy and purpose true. 


& 
The Prophecies of Stephen 
Phillips. 

Or the younger generation of poets 
none deserves closer attention than Ste- 
phen Phillips, author of “Christ in 
Hades,” “ Marpessa” and “ Paolo and 
Francesca.” He is no “ singer of an idle 
day,” but is possessed of a serious muse. 
We may call his poem in The Nineteenth 
Century, “ Midnight—31st of December, 
1900,” the weightiest of all the poetical 
ventures that have speeded the parting 
and welcomed the coming century. 

We are not called on here to criticise 
this poem as poetry, but to consider it 
rather as a prophecy ; for such it boldly is. 
As courageously as Isaiah, the bard puts 


his vaticinium into the mouth of the 
Lord: 


“Lo! now on the midnight the soul of the 
century passing, 
And on midnight the voice of the Lord; ” 





and with this introduction the Lord 
speaks. 

It is a worthy utterance, worthy, as 
man may speak for God. With no 
strained nicety of verbal trick, with not 
even the aid of rime, with only the sim- 
ple alternation of loosely metered long 
and short lines, Mr. Phillips utters in 
strong words God’s will for the new cen- 
tury. It is the voice not of the poet only, 
but of the sober student of physical 
science, hoping for what is not yet at- 
tained; but more the voice of the long- 
ing soul, longing for the deliverance of 
man from the bonds of sordid drudgery 
to the liberty of the spirit’s peace and life. 

First, in the midnight which parts 
the centuries, God tells of the physical 
relief he has brought to pain during the 
century past, its opiates and anesthetics, 
and promises better things, of higher 
worth for that which comes: 

“*Tn the years that have been I have made 
an oblivion for anguish, 
And stillness in place of a cry; 
I have lain round the knife as a numbness, 
on nerves as an ether; 
I am he that hath healed,’ saith the 
Lord.” 
Not merely as “a smoother of pillows ” 
will the Lord appear in the new century ; 
he will reform the conditions of cities, 
abolish the grind of factories, destroy the 
poison of unhealthy vapors: 
“In the years that shall be I will come as a 
healer to cities, 
And as dew to a parchéd land; 
In that day shall the Northern City, the 
country of iron, 
Lapse into living green, 
And the city of furnaces fade, the city of 
wheels, 
The city of the white faces, 
The girding city, the city of gongs and of 
hammers, 
Whose floor is of embers and ashes.” 


Instead of these Manchesters, and all the 
“wailing whistle of engines,” and the 
factories “ with windows as eyes that 
stare,” 


“*T will make me a city of gliding and wide- 
wayed silence, 
With a highway of glass and of gold; 
With life of a colored peace and a lucid 
leisure 
Of smooth, electrical ease; 
Of sweet excursion of voiceless and bril- 
liant travel, 
With room in your streets for the 
soul,’ ” 


But the new century shall not be all made 
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of Ruskin green. It has a higher pur- 
pose. The past century has seen “ man 
bound closer to man; ”’ the new shall bind 
nation to nation; new inventions shall 
make war impossible. 


““* Then nation shall cleave unto nation, and 
Babel shall fall: 


They shall speak in a common 
tongue .. .«. 
And soul shall speak with soul—I weary of 
tongues, 


9.98 


I weary of babble and strife. 


Other forecasts there are, the riding 
through the air, the extension of the tel- 
ephone : 


“*Tn that day shall a man out of uttermost 
India whisper, 
And in England his friend shall 
hear;’” 


possibly, if what Professor Pupin prom- 
ises comes true. 
“And a maiden in English sunshine have 


sight of her lover, 
And he behold her from Cathay.’ ” 


Well, that is not wholly impossible. But 
when the poet—or the prophet—con- 
cludes with the promise that the living 
shall freely converse with the dead, we 
have sound psychical doubts, much as we 
wish the prophet luck of his prophecy. 
But gladly we join the shout of triumph 
of the concluding lines: 


“*Lo! I come, I hasten, I set my procession 
in order, 
In order of triumph I come; 
At the wheels of my chariot pacing, like 
alien captives, 
Anguish and Time and Death, 
Through a multitude out of the uttermost 
spheres assembled, 
With a shout of delivered stars.’ ” 


a 


The Small-Pox Situation 


THE official reports of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service at the 
close of 1900 showed an alarming in- 
crease of small-pox during the preceding 
six months. Altogether 7,798 cases of 
the disease were reported, as compared 
with 2,487 cases during the correspond- 
ing period of 1899. The increase of the 
disease affected nearly all parts of the 
Union, as is evident from the following 
table of cases of the disease in various 
States during the corresponding six 
months. 
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Colorado...,.... bb aa ss essecesenes 372 13 
MRR Sc Socci Ata kc bacon Heavle vets 200 88 
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Only three States show a decided fall- 
ing off in the number of small-pox cases 
reported, namely, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Pennsylvania. 

The official reports for January, 1901, 
so far as they are at hand, are increasing- 
ly alarming. During the last week of 
December and the first two weeks of Jan- 
uary 1,709 cases of the disease were re- 
ported, as compared with 393 for a cor- 
responding period a year ago. The most 
notable increase of the disease for the end 
of December and the beginning of Janu- 
ary has taken place in the following 
States: 


This Last 

winter winter 
CONOLAEO 6 c.ceiv's .6sccescs0160 ceccscions 45 3 
EMER casos «cee cncosshanesedes 457 2 
North Carolina ...............sses0 250 105 
IG ai ic, cigvietasinteceseweccvewsns 109 4 
EMMI) nc oi vcde cain cages setewsanveceee 49 2 
ME ka tidal ccvisinccenesieceeeasaesens & 1 
VEIN aiciadis'ocia v0. sesdindiédccas cece 202 14 


New York has had more small-pox this 
fall and winter than for several years. 
The amount of the disease, as compared 
with the total population, has seemed very 
small. Since November Ist, 1900, there 
have been to date in Greater New York 
about 140 cases. This is not many among 
three and one-half millions of people. 
The main source of anxiety here in New 
York is that the cases of small-pox re- 
ported have occurred not in one neigh- 
borhood, but all over the city. Cases 
have been detected and sent to North 
Brother Island from every part of Man- 
hattan, and some from Brooklyn and the 
Bronx. Opportunity has been given for 
infection over a large area, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether this may not 
prove the cause of a serious widespread 
epidemic as soon as severe cold weather 
causes houses to be more shut up than 
they have been during our mild winter. 

The cause of the present prevalence of 
small-pox throughout the United States, 
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as pointed out by experienced sanitari- 
ans, is the neglect of vaccination, which 
a false sense of security has engendered. 
We have had no widespread epidemic of 
small-pox for some fifteen years, and the 
result has been a forgetfulness of the 
precaution that has made the medical his- 
tory of the nineteenth century so differ- 
ent from that of preceding centuries. The 
very rarity of the disease has robbed it of 
its terrors in recent years. It seems too 
great a sacrifice to bear even the slight 
inconveniences of vaccination as a pre- 
caution against what looks like an imag- 
inary evil. Especially has revaccination 
been neglected. Children have been vac- 
cinated regularly enough, but adults 
practically never, except when a local 
epidemic of small-pox aroused them to a 
sense of danger. 

The result of this has been the exist- 
ence in our population of a large num- 
ber of individuals susceptible to small- 
pox. The protection afforded by vac- 
cination practically runs out in from 7 to 
10 years. Some protective influence of 
the vaccinia remains, but not sufficient 
for absolute immunity. Those whose 
vaccinations are from 10 to 20 years 
past are apt to have milder forms of 
small-pox. Many of these cases run an 
anomalous course. This is especially evi- 
dent in the present epidemic. From all 
over the country comes the report that 
the cases are mild. The death-rate is 
very low. Here in New York it has been 
scarcely more than 5 per cent. This 
anomalous mildness of the disease, due 
to the previous vaccination, has proved, 
however, a secondary cause for the 
spread of the disease. Physicians have 
been slow to recognize it, and all the 
more infection spread. 

This failure of our adult population to 
be re-vaccinated at intervals is just now 
a serious matter. Small-pox is a cold 
weather disease. We do not as yet know 
the germ that causes it, so that we can- 
not tell why it flourishes with special 
luxuriance in the winter months. It is 
only during the last year that we have 
learned why malaria is a warm weather 
disease. 

The statistics of the first two and one- 
half months of cool weather this fall and 
winter show the occurrence of more than 
three times as many cases as last winter ; 
this, in spite of the fact that the weather 
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During the 
last three weeks when the weather has 
been more normally wintry we have had 
nearly four and one-half times as many 
cases of small-pox as during the corre- 


has been unusually mild. 


sponding period last year. Our cold 
weather for this year is practically all 
ahead of us. If this present state of af- 
fairs can be taken in connection with the 
experience last year as an index of what 
we may expect we shall have during the 
first six months of this year some 50,000 
cases of small-pox. It is not probable 
that we shall be submitted to this afflic- 
tion. Already the necessity for vaccina- 
tion and especially for re-vaccination has 
been so insistently pointed out that this 
wise precaution will be taken by a suffi- 
ciently large number of our people to 
falsify the prophetic logic of statistics. 
At the present moment no more serious 
harm can be done than by the expression 
of doubts as to the value of vaccination. 


& 


In Kansas, free Kansas, the 
State redeemed by Aboli- 
tionist immigration, the 
State of Osawatomie John Brown, in the 
city of Leavenworth, there occurred last 
week one of the most atrocious lynch- 
ings known in the history of the country 
—a negro accused of attempted assault 
and suspected of murder was taken from 
the sheriff and the jail, carried out of the 
city, fastened to a stake and burned alive 
in the presence of five thousand men who 
made no attempt to rescue him, the poor 
man protesting his innocence to the last. 
Meanwhile the Governor was ready to 
send troops to protect the prisoner and 
defend the law, but tle sheriff did not 
ask for them. This act will long remain 
the blackest blot on the history of Kan- 
sas. We are ashamed for the State and 
for the nation. This case shows how the 
example of crime begets crime. The 
taste for lynching is being learnt north- 
ward, and we tremble for the -result. 
When will that same thing be done in 
New York, or Philadelphia, or Boston? 
We cannot tell. It is the impunity of 
these crimes that breeds them. Shall 
we see the Governor of Kansas, this time, 
accomplish anything to punish those who 
are guilty of a crime which would dis- 
grace painted savages? 


The Kansas 
Horror 















For the removal of 
Dr. George E. How- 
ard from the profes- 
sorship of history in Stanford University 
President Jordan declares that he, and he 
only, is responsible; that Mrs. Stanford 
had nothing to do with it. This must be 
accepted. Mrs. Stanford did believe that 
Professor Ross had aftacked her husband 
and that it was not decent for one who 
was a professor in Stanford University, 
and whose salary came from Mr. Stan- 
ford’s gift, to rail at Mr. Stanford, and 
President Jordan agreed with her. That 
in Professor Ross’s case there was any 
real interference with proper scholastic 
independence we are not clear. Professor 
Howard’s offense has been a heated and 
declamatory defense of his colleague; 
and we wait before we condemn the ac- 
tion of the president, whose liberality 
and whose executive ability we have had 
occasion to recognize. Presidents are 
not all wise, and of late there have been 
outbreaks enough of erratic professors to 
prove that they are fallible men, and we 
all know that the removal of professors, 
when necessary for harmony cf adminis- 
tration, is one of the most difficult and 
thankless tasks that come to the president 
of a college. 


Stanford University 
Again 


as 


The celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of 
the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church in this city is of special in- 
terest to THE INDEPENDENT, because Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson, so long pastor of 
the church in its early days, was for half 
a gefieration the most active member of 
the first board of editors of this journal. 
The name of the church came from a 
great theater-like tabernacle on Broad- 
way, in which its congregation first wor- 
shiped, built to hold the congregation 
that crowded to hear its first pastor, Mr. 
Finney, afterward the founder of Ober- 
lin College, as also to provide a meeting 
place for the many meetings of the be- 
nevolent societies. The church grew out 
of a certain protest against stiff Presby- 
terian government which appeared in the 
trial of Lewis Tappan for his propaganda 
against slavery; and the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle had to fight mobs in New York 
as well as slavery in the South. No 
church in the city, perhaps none in the 


The Broadway 
Tabernacle 
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country, has a nobler record for its stout 
support of philanthropic reforms. Such 
a line of pastors as President Finney, 
Joseph P. Thompson, William M. Tay- 
lor, Henry A. Stimson and Charles E. 
Jefferson it would be difficult to match 
anywhere. The anniversary exercises 
have covered a week, and have been full 
of historical and social interest. 


& 
We fail to see what the 


oe f Duke of Norfolk has done 
orfolk 2 pie 

so deserving of pitiless 
reprobation. He is a good Catholic, and 


he accepts the authority of the Pope. He 
heads a band of English pilgrims who 
visit Rome this Holy Year. He makes 
an address to the Holy Father, in which 
he expresses his own desire and that of 
those who accompany him that a due 
measure of temporal authority may be re- 
stored to the Pope. He thinks the Pope 
is suffering humiliation and wrong, and 
he has the right to say so. He is in sad 
error, for never in modern times has the 
Pope had more honor or influence. It 
has been abundantly proved that temporal 
power is not needful for spiritual head- 
ship ; but the Pope thinks he needs it, and 
feels degraded and imprisoned because 
he does not have it ; and the Duke of Nor- 
folk and those who attend him have the 
full intellectual right to make the same 
blunder, and should, as Englishmen, have 
the full right of free speech on the sub- 
ject in England or Italy. The Duke 
does not speak for the English Govern- 
ment; Lord Salisbury and the English 
Ambassador do that. He speaks as an 
individual. He speaks to please himself 
and the Pope; and his address was sub- 
mitted, before it was read, and approved 
and perhaps amended. The English pa- 
pers and the Italian papers are making 
quite too much fuss about this rather 
meaningless and foolish address, which 
complained not only because the Pope’s 
temporal rule was destroyed, but even be- 
cause Protestant worship was allowed in 
Rome. An odd Englishman he is, to be 
sure, but Englishmen may be odd. 
Sd 


Most people probably 
have almost or quite for- 
gotten that there is such 
a thing as the Kingdom of Prussia, or if 
they think of it at all place it on essen- 


Prussia’s 
Bi-Centenary 
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tially the same footing as a large and im- 
portant State in our own country. That 
in this they are largely correct is evi- 
denced by the manner in which the bi- 
centenary of the Kingdom was celebrated 
last week. There were elaborate cere- 
monies in Berlin, as was fitting, and 
many references to the history which pre- 
ceded the consolidation of the German 
Empire and made it possible. Yet after 
all the emphasis was on Germany not 
Prussia, and the tricolor was far more 
in evidence than the Prussian white and 
black. Some of the papers, jealous of 
the integrity of Prussian renown, la- 
mented this, but for the most part Prus- 
sians seem to have been well content to 
sink the sectional in the imperial, and to 
emphasize their unity with others rather 
than their distinction from Saxon or 
Bavarian. This was as it should be, and 
it gives one of the most significant proofs 
of the value of the work done by Bis- 
marck and Emperur William, as well as 
of the thoroughness with which it was 
done. Two other significant facts come 
to note: The emphasis laid by the Em- 
peror in his address on the necessity for 
further naval development, and his sud- 
den breaking away from the attendant 
festivities to attest at London his honor 
for the Queen. No better illustration 
could be given of the change that has 
come over the relations of courts than 
this; and the indication that it gives of 
the power of the influences that bind Ger- 
many and England together in the inter- 
ests of peace will go far to modify any 
dread that may be aroused by the demand 
for naval enlargement. The nations are 
coming together, not going apart. 


a 


The death of Dr. Elias Riggs, senior 
missionary of the American Board, at Con- 
stantinople, in his ninety first year, marks 
the close of a life of exceptional note. 
Dr. Riggs graduated at Amherst College 
in 1829, and sailed for the East in 1832. 
He was at first located in Athens, then in 
Argos, Salonica and Smyrna, removing 
to Constantinople in 1853, where he has 
been for forty-eight years. Dr. Riggs 


was a most accomplished scholar and lin- 
guist, recognized as such in all the socie- 
ties of scholars in Great Britain and Ey- 


rope, and devoted his life to literary 
work. The versions of the Bible in Mod- 
ern Armenian and in Bulgarian are al- 
most entirely his work, while he assisted 
in those in Modern Greek and Turkish. 
He spoke a large number of languages 
with fluency and accuracy, and contrib- 
uted much to the scientific knowledge of 
Oriental languages. 


& 


There is reason to believe that the 
Philippines will give us something in art 
as well as in music. We may also judge 
from the exhibition of the “ Porvenir ” 
in Manila, just reported, that peaceable 
conditions are developing, if such work 
can be done as was there exhibited. The 
exhibition is mostly of statuary, and all 
in wood, ebony and other fine hard 
woods—marble not being obtainable. We 
recall that one of the oldest and finest old 
Egyptian statues is in wood. There are 
ambitious subjects, Spanish executions, 
military groups, one the rescue of an in- 
surgent general by an American colonel, 
and various works which show fine ar- 
tistic taste applied to scenes of current 
life. 

Sd 


There must be a real and large value 
in the discovery by Professor Pupin, of 
Columbia University, of a system, by 
the application of what he calls “ choke 
coils,” to an ocean cable, by which long 
distance ocean telephony shall be made 
possible. At any rate the Bell Telephone 
Company has paid the Professor: what 
will amount to about half a million dol- 
lars for the control of the invention. The 
beauty of the invention lies in the fact 
that it was developed by pure mathemat- 
ical processes, as the planet Neptune was 
discovered. 

& 


We congratulate the West Point cadets 
on their decision to put an end to hazing. 
They have been frank in their testimony, 
even when it condemned themselves. 
They now see the evil and will put a stop 
to it. The voice of the country, and the 
language of the investigating committees, 
tho not always judicial, has been heard to 
good purpose, 
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To Complete the Gold Stand- 
ard Act. 


TureE bills have been introduced in 
the House to complete the defenses of the 
gold standard by providing for the re- 
demption of silver dollars in gold. The 
Gold Standard act of March 14th, 1900, is 
defective or incomplete, because, while it 
says that “all the forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be 
maintained at a parity of value” with 
the gold dollar, it does not prescribe any 
method of maintaining that parity in the 
case of the silver dollar, or provide means 
for the performance of the duty of 
maintaining it which is imposed upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The bills of 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Overstreet, and Mr. Levy 
repair this defect. Thus, Mr. Hill’s di- 
rects the Secretary to exchange gold for 
legal-tender silver dollars when these 
are presented to the Treasury in the sum 
of five dollars or any multiple thereof, 
and provides that all laws for the main- 
tenance of the reserve fund with respect 
to United States notes shall be made ap- 
plicable to the exchange of silver dollars. 
Mr. Overstreet’s simply declares that the 
silver dollar and the gold dollar shall be 
exchangeable for each other at par at the 
Treasury, at the demand of the holder, 
and also empowers the Secretary to em- 
ploy any part of the reserve fund of gold 
coin and bullion in such exchanges. 
Some testimony in support of the pro- 
visions of these bills was given recently 
by Secretary Gage and other financial 
authorities before a committee of the 
House; and Mr. Levy, a Gold Democrat 
from this city, awakened memories of 
last year’s campaign by saying that Mr. 
Bryan had told him in Washington, some 
weeks before the election, that if he 
should be successful at the polls he 
“would find a way to pay the obliga- 
tions of the Government in silver.” 

One of these bills ought to be passed 
at the present session, and the passage of 
it should consume very little time. But 
it is not expected that action upon any 
one of them will be taken before adjourn- 
ment. The House would do the work 
quickly, but in the absence of rules lim- 
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iting debate in the Senate the silver mi- 
nority in that body would cause so much 
delay that no attempt, it is said, will be 
made there to perfect the present law at 
this session. The Senate majority, more- 
over, to whose action the defect is due, is 
not inclined now to admit that its work 
was not well done. If the bills must go 
over, they should be taken up promptly 
in the first session of the new Congress 
for the enactment of the essential provi- 
sions of them as an addition to the pres- 


ent law. 
& 


The Bank of New York. 


Hersert L. Griccs was last week 
elected President of the Bank of New 
York (National Banking Association). 
Mr. Griggs was connected with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.,of Boston,andthencecame 
to New York to enter the firm of Baring, 
Magoun & Co., so that he has had a fine 
banking experience. He retired last May. 
The other officers of the bank are John L. 
Riker, Vice-President,and Charles Olney, 
Cashier. The bank of New York was es- 
tablished in 1784, and is the oldest bank- 
ing institution in the city of New York. 
Alexander Hamilton drew up the consti- 
tution of the bank, and was one of the 
first directors. The first President was 
General Alexander McDougall, well 
known in the Revolutionary War; and 
the second President was Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, member of Congress from 
Connecticut at the time of Washington’s 
inauguration. Colonel Matthew Clark- 
son, another Revolutionary soldier, was 
President from 1804 to 1825. Among 
others who have served as officers or di- 
rectors are James Duane, Mayor of New 
York in 1789; Philip Livingston, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; 
Rufus King, the first United States Sen- 
ator from New York State; Richard Var- 
ick, Recorder in. 1789, and afterward 
Mayor, and other names identified with 
the Revolutionary period. During the 
past century many of the most promi- 
nent men in the city have been directors 
of the bank, including James Lenox, 
Peter P. Goelet, Gardiner G. Howland, 
Robert Maitland, Arthur Tappan and 
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William Astor. The present directors 
include Charles D. Leverich, Geo. H. 
Byrd, Gustav Amsinck, Anson W. Hard, 
H. B. Laidlaw, D. O. Mills, John L. 
Riker, J. Kennedy Tod, John Crosby 
Brown, H. C. Swords, J. G. McCul- 
lough and William A. Read. The cap- 
ital is $2,000,000, the surplus and un- 
divided profits are $2,074,300.52, and 
the total resources, as shown by the last 
quarterly report, are $30,266,584.08. 


& 
Financial Items. 


WititiAm A. Reap, of Vermilye & 
Co., and James Speyer, of Speyer & Co., 
have been elected trustees of the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, of which 
F. P. Olcott is President. 


....Exports of provisions, breadstuffs, 
cattle, hogs, cotton and mineral oils last 
year exceeded in value those of 1899 by 
$119,000,000, or nearly 17 per cent. Cot- 
ton exports rose to the extraordinary to- 
tal of $314,000,000. 


....The Farmers’? Loan and. Trust 
Company, of which Edwin S. Marston is 
President, now has a surplus of $6,185,- 
149.64, an increase during the past year 
of $660,149.64. Its capital is $1,000,- 
000, and its total resources, as shown De- 


cember 31st, 1900, are $53,277,567.96. 


...-Railroad gross earnings for the 
year 1900 on 113 roads from which re- 
ports have been received by the Financial 
Chronicle show an increase of almost 
$100,000,000, or nearly 9 per cent.; and 
it is estimated that full reports will show 
an increase of $125,000,000. Gross earn- 
ings for 1900 exceed those of 1894 by 55 
per cent. 


....A contract has been closed for the 
shipment of more than 100,000 tons of 
soft coal from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia to Halifax and the ports of New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. A large 
quantity of this coal will be delivered in 
the neighborhood of the soft coal mines 
of Nova Scotia, the existence of which 
has been the chief excuse for our pro- 
tective tariff duty on coal of this charac- 
ter. 


....A very complete and useful “ Di- 
rectory of Directors in the city of Chi- 
cago” has been published by The Audit 


Company of New York, whose similar 
directory for this city was so well re-- 
ceived two years ago. It contains not* 
only an alphabetical list (with addresses)’ 
of directors and trustees, but also a sep-- 
arate list of corporations, accompanied! 
by the names of their directors and prin-- 
cipal officers. 


....The Trust Company of New 
York, of which Willis S. Paine is Presi- 
dent, has total resources, as shown by 
the statement just issued, amounting to 
$6,297,078.39. The capital stock is $1,- 
000,000, and the surplus and undivided 
profits are $1,046,116.31, invested in 
United States, New York City and Brit- 
ish Exchequer bonds. Warner Van 


Norden is Vice-President and Edmund 
C. Lockwood is Secretary. 


....The Treasury’s statement of the 
country’s exports and imports for the 
calendar year 1900, published last week, 
shows that the exports ($1,478,058,854) 
were by far the largest on record, ex- 
ceeding those of 1899 by $202,000,000 ; 
that the imports ($829,052,116) have 
been exceeded only once, in 1892; and 
that the excess of exports over imports 
rose to the unprecedented total of $648,- 
998,738. The excess for the last four 
calendar years has been a little more than 
$2,100,000,000. 


.... Dividends announced : 


United States Fire Insurance Company 
(semi-annual), 4 per cent. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 5 per cent. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company, 4 per cent. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 2% per 
cent., payable February 11th. 

Colorado & Southern Railway Company 
(a Preferred), 2 per cent., payable February 
14th. 

National Salt Company (Preferred), quar- 
terly, 134 per cent., payable February Ist. 

National Salt Company (Common), quarter- 
ly, 1% per cent., payable February Ist. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 
Broadway . ........ 248 
Citizens’. ........ .. 151 Merchants’ Exchange 1324 
Commerce ... 330 | New York, N. B.A... 340 


Hanover 521 | Shoe and Leather ... 111 
mporters & Traders’ 535144 
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INSURANCE. 


Who Pay? 


SOME months ago a prominent agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Wis- 
consin issued to the more than 25,000 
of the company’s policy holders in Wis- 
consin a stirring appeal to exert their in- 
fluence to secure the répeal of the Orton 
law, under which the company was not 
only unreasonably taxed at home, but 
was compelled by so-called “ reciprocal ” 
laws elsewhere, set in motion by the 
action of the Orton law upon outside 
companies operating in Wisconsin, to pay 
further taxes in other States. A hearing 
of the subject was given by a legislative 
committee, and the outcome of the agi- 
tation for repeal of the law is not yet 
certainly determined. But the agitation, 
and especially the manner of it, deserve 
a special mention. For the company it- 


self addressed the policy holders, remind- 
ing them that the policy holders are the 
company and burdens placed on the com- 
pany must be borne by the policy hold- 
ers, just as benefits and gains to the com- 


pany accrue to the policy holders. 

The Northwestern is one of the very 
small number of life insurance companies 
which have no capita! stock, yet the ele- 
mentary truth that all insurance whatever 
is essentially mutual applies everywhere. 
It is always a case of putting up pre- 
miums against losses. The policy hold- 
ers or mutually-unknown members own 
all, risk all, gain all, lose all—i. e., 
all which is lost or gained; the stock- 
holders are mere indorsers, who some- 
times get payment for furnishing in- 
dorsement and sometimes are themselves 
made to pay for it. In one scale are 
placed premiums plus interest; in the 
other are outgoes of every sort—losses, 
miscellaneous expenses, and taxes. The 
wisdom and equity of the taxes are ac- 
cording to the particular case, but all 
put into the scale-pan of weight pulls 
against premiums and interest. What- 
ever insurance costs—and however the 
cost is made up or increased—the policy 
holders must pay. They may not know 
the fact, or they may forget it, or they 
may be deluded by that super-silly notion 
in legislative chambers that insurance as- 
sets can be seized for taxation without 
anybody’s knowing it, to the great (po- 
litical buncombe) “ relief ” of the taxpay- 


ers—but the fact femiains unaltered. To 
propose, or consent to, further efforts to 
force and oppress underwriting, and at 
the same time complain of the cost of in- 
surance—how foolish this is! 

os 


The Concera of Underwriters. 


A PROPOSITION being before the city 
council of Indianapolis to authorize an 
issue of city bonds, the proceeds of which 
were to be used for improving the fire- 
fighting facilities of the city, objection 
was raised to so doing unless the com- 
panies would give some distinct pledge or 
some ‘plain intimation that in such case 
rates would not be increased. The pro- 
posed issue might be open to discussion, 
yet the presumption is that improvement 
in the means for fighting fire is consid- 
ered desirable if not quite necessary, and, 
at least, the manner of treating the sub- 
ject challenges comment. That manner 
implies a belief that the question of using 
the city’s credit in the way proposed real- 
ly begins and ends as a processof bargain- 
ing between the city and the underwrit- 
ers, and that if the latter care to have the 
improvement made they should show an 
interest in it practically and be ready to 
reciprocate. Accordingly, as reported, a 
committee went to Chicago for the pur- 
pose of trying at a bargain, and mean- 
while the bond issue was refused. The 
Mayor, on his part, is quoted as making 
a remark which is notable as expressing 
the common introverted view about in- 
surance—namely, that “a fire depart- 
ment is improved to protect homes and 
business houses, and not to protect insur- 
ance companies.” 

This is a catchy statement which may 
be readily accc:i:d by the unthinking, 
yet in cannot endure the lightest touch of 
analysis. The first part is clearly enough 
true, but glaring error enters with the at- 
tempted distinction between the public 
interest and that of underwriters. The 
function, and the sole practicable func- 
tion of underwriters (as cannot too of- 
ten be pointed out) is to act as assessors 
and redistributers of the burdens of in- 
surance loss, taking conditions just as 
they are found. With fire departments 
inefficient and losses heavy, the under- 
writers make heavy demands; as the one 
varies so should the other—this is the 
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tially the same footing as a large and im- 
portant State in our own country. That 
in this they are largely correct is evi- 
denced by the manner in which the bi- 
centenary of the Kingdom was celebrated 
last week. There were elaborate cere- 
monies in Berlin, as was fitting, and 
many references to the history which pre- 
ceded the consolidation of the German 
Empire and made it possible. Yet after 
all the emphasis was on Germany not 
Prussia, and the tricolor was far more 
in evidence than the Prussian white and 
black. Some of the papers, jealous of 
the integrity of Prussian renown, la- 
mented this, but for the most part Prus- 
sians seem to have been well content to 
sink the sectional in the imperial, and to 
emphasize their unity with others rather 
than their distinction from Saxon or 
Bavarian. This was as it should be, and 
it gives one of the most significant proofs 
of the value of the work done by Bis- 
marck and Emperor William, as well as 
of the thoroughness with which it was 
done. 
to note: The emphasis laid by the Em- 
peror in his address on the necessity for 
further naval development, and his sud- 
den breaking away from the attendant 
festivities to attest at London his honor 
for the Queen. No better illustration 
could be given of the change that has 
come over the relations of courts than 
this; and the indication that it gives of 
the power of the influences that bind Ger- 
many and England together in the inter- 
ests of peace will go far to modify any 
dread that may be aroused by the demand 
for naval enlargement. The nations are 
coming together, not going apart. 


as 


The death of Dr. Elias Riggs, senior 
- missionaryof the American Board, at Con- 
stantinople, in his ninety first year, marks 
the close of a life of exceptional note. 
Dr. Riggs graduated at Amherst College 
in 1829, and sailed for the East in 1832. 
He was at first located in Athens, then in 
Argos, Salonica and Smyrna, removing 
to Constantinople in 1853, where he has 
been for forty-eight years. Dr. Riggs 
was a most accomplished scholar and lin- 
guist, recognized as such in all the socie- 
ties of scholars in Great Britain and Eu- 


Two other significant facts come. 


The Independent 


rope, and devoted his life to literary 
work. The versions of the Bible in Mod. 
ern Armenian and in Bulgarian are al- 
most entirely his work, while he assisted 
in those in Modern Greek and Turkish, 
He spoke a large number of lan 

with fluency and accuracy, and contr. 
uted much to the scientific knowledge of 
Oriental languages. 


a] 


There is reason to believe that the 
Philippines will give us something in art 
as well as in music. We may also judge 
from the exhibition of the “ Porvenir” 
in Manila, just reported, that peaceable 
conditions are developing, if such work 
can be done as was there exhibited. The 
exhibition is mostly of statuary, and all 
in wood, ebony and other fine hard 
woods—marble not being obtainable. We 
recall that one of the oldest and finest old 
Egyptian statues is in wood. There are 
ambitious subjects, Spanish executions, 
military groups, one the rescue of an in- 
surgent general by an American colonel, 
and various works which show fine ar- 
tistic taste applied to scenes of current 
life. 

s 


There must be a real and large value 
in the discovery by Professor Pupin, of 
Columbia University, of a system, by 
the application of what he calls “ choke 
coils,” to an ocean cable, by which long 
distance ocean telephony shall be made 
possible. At any rate the Bell Telephone 
Company has paid the Professor what 
will amount to about half a million dol- 
lars for the control of the invention. The 
beauty of the invention lies in the fact 
that it was developed by pure mathemat- 
ical processes, as the planet Neptune was 
discovered. 

& 


We congratulate the West Point cadets 
on their decision to put an end to hazing. 
They have been frank in their testimony, 
even when it condemned themselves. 
They now see the evil and will put a stop 
to it. The voice of the country, and the 
language of the investigating committees, 
tho not always judicial, has been heard to 
good purpose, 
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FINANCIAL. 


To Complete the Gold Stand- 
ard Act. 


Turee bills have been introduced in 
the House to complete the defenses of the 
gold standard by providing for the re- 
demption of silver dollars in gold. The 
Gold Standard act of March 14th, 1900, is 
defective or ry because, while it 
says that “ all the forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be 
maintained at a parity of value” with 
the gold dollar, it does not prescribe any 
method of maintaining that parity in the 
case of the silver dollar, or provide means 
for the performance of the duty of 
maintaining it which is imposed upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The bills of 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Overstreet, and Mr. Levy 
repair this defect. Thus, Mr. Hill’s di- 
rects the Secretary to exchange gold for 
legal-tender silver dollars when these 
are presented to the Treasury in the sum 
of five dollars or any multiple thereof, 
and provides that all laws for the main- 
tenance of the reserve fund with respect 
to United States notes shall be made ap- 
plicable to the exchange of silver dollars. 
Mr. Overstreet’s simply declares that the 
silver dollar and the gold dollar shall be 
exchangeable for each other at par at the 
Treasury, at the demand of the holder, 
and also empowers the Secretary to em- 
ploy any part of the reserve fund of gold 
coin and bullion in such exchanges. 
Some testimony in support of the pro- 
visions of these bills was given recently 
by Secretary Gage and other financial 
authorities before a committee of the 
House; and Mr. Levy, a Gold Democrat 
from this city, awakened memories of 
last year’s campaign by saying that Mr. 
Bryan had told him in Washington, some 
weeks before the election, that if he 
should be successful at the polls he 
“would find a way to pay the obliga- 
tions of the Government in silver.” 

One of these bills ought to be passed 
at the present session, and the passage of 
it should consume very little time. But 
It is not expected that action upon any 
one of them will be taken before adjourn- 
ment. The House would do the work 
quickly, but in the absence of rules lim- 


iting debate in the Senate the silver mi- 
nority in that body would cause so much 
delay that no attempt, it is said, will be 
made there to perfect the present law at 
this session. Senate majority, more- 
over, to whose action the defect is due, is 
not inclined now to admit that its work 
was not well done. If the bills must 

over, they should be taken up promptly 
in the first session of the new Congress 
for the enactment of the essential provi- 
sions of them as an addition to the pres- 


ent law. 
s 


The Bank of New York. 


Hersert L. Griccs was last week 
elected President of the Bank of New 
York (National Banking Association). 
Mr. Griggs was connected with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.,of Boston,and thence came 
to New York to enter the firm of Baring, 
Magoun & Co., so that he has had a fine 
banking experience. He retired last May. 
The other officers of the bank are John L. 
Riker, Vice-President,and Charles Olney, 
Cashier. The bank of New York was es- 
tablished in 1784, and is the oldest bank- 
ing institution in the city of New York. 
Alexander Hamilton drew up the consti- 
tution of the bank, and was one of the 
first directors. The first President was 
General Alexander McDougall, well 
known in the Revolutionary War; and 
the second President was Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, member of Congress from 
Connecticut at the time of Washington’s 
inauguration. Colonel Matthew Clark- 
son, another Revolutionary soldier, was 
President from 1804 to 1825. Among 
others who have served as officers or di- 
rectors are James Duane, Mayor of New 
York in 1789; Philip Livingston, signer 


of the Declaration of Independence; 


Rufus King, the first United States Sen- 
ator from New York State; Richard Var- 
ick, Recorder in 1789, and afterward 
Mayor, and other names identified with 
the Revolutionary period. During the 
past century many of the most promi- 
nent men in the city have been directors 
of the bank, including James Lenox, 
Peter P. Goelet, Gardiner G. Howland, 
Robert Maitland, Arthur Tappan and 
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William Astor. The present directors 
include Charles D. Leverich, Geo. H. 
Byrd, Gustav Amsinck, Anson W. Hard, 
H. B. Laidlaw, D. O. Mills, John L. 
Riker, J. Kennedy Tod, John Crosby 
Brown, H. C. Swords, J. G. McCul- 
lough and William A. Read. The cap- 
ital is $2,000,000, the surplus and un- 
divided profits are $2,074,300.52, and 
the total resources, as shown by the last 
quarterly report, are $30,266,584.08. 


os 


Financial Items. 


Wittam A. Reap, of Vermilye & 
Co., and James Speyer, of Speyer & Co., 
have been elected trustees of the Central 
Trust Company, of New York, of which 
F. P. Olcott is President. 


. .Exports of provisions, breadstuffs, 
cattle, hogs, cotton and mineral oils last 
year exceeded in value those of 1899 by 
$119,000,000, or nearly 17 per-cent. Cot- 
ton exports rose to the extraordinary to- 
tal of $314,000,000. 


..The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, of which Edwin S. Marston is 
President, now has a surplus of $6,185,- 
149.64, an increase during the past year 
of $660,149.64. Its capital is $1,000,- 
000, and its total resources, as shown De- 
cember 3Ist, 1900, are $53,277,567.96. 


.- Railroad gross earnings for the 
year 1900 on 113 roads from which re- 
ports have been received by the Financial 
Chronicle show an increase of almost 
$100,000,000, or nearly 9 per cent.; and 
it is estimated that full reports will show 
an increase of $125,000,000. Gross earn- 


ings for 1900 exceed those of 1894 by 55 
per cent. 


..-A contract has been closed for the 
shipment of more than 100,000 tons of 
_soft coal from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia to Halifax and the ports of New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. A large 
quantity of this coal will be delivered in 
the neighborhood of the soft coal mines 
of Nova Scotia, the existence of which 
has been the chief excuse for our pro- 
tective tariff duty on coal of this charac- 
ter. 


..A very complete and useful “ Di- 
rectory of Directors in the city of Chi- 
cago” has been published by The Audit 


The Independent 


Company. of New York, whose similar 
directory for this city was so well re- 
ceived two years ago. It contains not 
only an alphabetical list (with addresses) 
of directors and trustees, but also a sep- 
arate list of corporations, accompanied 
by the names of their directors and prin- 
cipal officers. 


....The Trust Company of New 
York, of which Willis S. Paine is Presi- 
dent, has total resources, as shown by 
the statement just issued, amounting to 
$6,297,078.39. The capital stock is $1,- 
000,000, and the surplus and undivided 
profits are $1,046,116.31, invested in 
United States, New York City and Brit- 
ish Exchequer bonds. Warner Van 
Norden is Vice-President and Edmund 
C. Lockwood is Secretary. 


..The Treasury’s statement of the 
country’s exports and imports for the 
calendar year 1900, published last week, 
shows that the exports ($1,478,058,854) 
were by far the largest on record, ex- 
ceeding those of 1899 by $202,000,000; 
that the imports ($829,052,116) have 
been exceeded only once, in 1892; and 
that the excess of exports over imports 
rose to the unprecedented total of $648,- 
998,738. The excess for the last four 
calendar years has been a little more than 
$2, 100,000,000. 


. Dividends announced: 


United States Fire Insurance Company 
(semi-annual), 4 per cent. 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 5 per cent. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company, 4 per cent. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 2% per 
cent., payable February 11th. 

Colorado & Southern Railway Company 
i Preferred), 2 per cent., payable February 
14th. 

‘National Salt Company (Preferred), quar- 
terly, 134 per cent., payable February Ist. 

National Salt Company (Common), quarter- 
ly, 1% per cent., payable February Ist. 


..Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 


Lincoln 
Merchants’ Exchange 18% 
880 | New York, N. B. A... 840 
Hanover .. . 521 |Shoeand Leather .. iil 
mporters & Traders’ 535% 
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Atlantic. ... ........ 22214 | Morton 
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INSURANCE. 


Who Pay? 

SoME iiionths ago a prominent agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Wis- 
consin issued to the more than 25,000 
of the company’s policy holders in Wis- 
consin a stirring appeal to exert their in- 
fluence to secure the repeal of the Orton 
law, under which the company was not 
only unreasonably taxed at home, but 
was compelled by so-called “ reciprocal ” 
laws elsewhere, set in motion by the 
action of the Orton law upon outside 
companies operating in Wisconsin, to pay 
further taxes in other States. A hearing 
of the subject was given by a legislative 
committee, and the outcome of the agi- 
tation for repeal of the law is not yet 
certainly determined. But the agitation, 
and especially the manner of it, deserve 
a special mention. For the company it- 
self addressed the policy holders, remind- 
ing them that the policy holders are the 
company and burdens placed on the com- 
pany must be borne by the policy hold- 
ers, just as benefits and gains to the com- 


pany accrue to the policy holders. 

The Northwestern is one of the very 
small number of life insurance companies 
which have no capital stock, yet the ele- 
mentary truth that all insurance whatever 
is essentially mutual applies everywhere. 
Jt is always a case of putting up pre- 


miums against losses. The policy hold- 
ers or mutually-unknown members own 
all, risk all, gain all, lose all—i. e., 
all which is lost or gained; the stock- 
holders are mere indorsers, who some- 
times get payment for furnishing in- 
dorsement and sometimes are themselves 
made to pay for it. In one scale are 
placed premiums plus interest; in the 
other are outgoes of every sort—losses, 
miscellaneous expenses, and taxes. The 
wisdom and equity of the taxes are ac- 
cording to the particular case, but all 
put into the scale-pan of weight pulls 
against premiums and interest. What- 
ever insurance costs—and however the 
cost is made up or increased—the policy 
holders must pay. They may not know 
the fact, or they may. forget it, or they 
may be deluded by that super-silly notion 
In legislative chambers that insurance as- 
sets can be seized for taxation without 
anybody’s knowing it, to the great (po- 
litical buncombe) “ relief ” of the taxpay- 


ers—-but the fact remains unaltered. To 
propose, or consent to, further efforts to 
force and oppress underwriting, and at 
the same time complain of the cost of in- 
surance—how foolish this is! 

8 


The Concern of Underwriters. 


A proposition being before the city 
council of Indianapolis to authorize an 
issue of city bonds, the proceeds of which 
were to be used for improving the fire- 
fighting facilities of the city, objection 
was raised to so doing unless the com- 
panies would give some distinct pledge or 
some plain intimation that in such case 
rates would not be increased. The pro- 
posed issue might be open to discussion, 
yet the presumption is that improvement 
in the means for fighting fire is consid- 
ered desirable if not quite necessary, and, 
at least, the manner of treating the sub- 
ject challenges comment. That manner 
implies a belief that the question of using 
the city’s credit in the way proposed real- 
ly begins and ends as a processof bargain- 
ing between the city and the underwrit- 
ers, and that if the latter care to have the 
improvement made they should show an 
interest in it practically and be ready to 
reciprocate. Accordingly, as reported, a 
committee went to Chicago for the pur- 
pose of trying at a bargain, and mean- 
while the bond issue was refused. The 
Mayor, on his part, is quoted as making 
a remark which is notable as expressing 
the common introverted view about in- 
surance—namely, that “a fire depart- 
ment is improved to protect homes and 
business houses, and not to protect insur- 
ance companies.” 

This is a catchy statement which may 
be readily accepted by the unthinking, 
yet in cannot endure the lightest touch of 
analysis. The first part is clearly enough 
true, but glaring error enters with the at- 
tempted distinction between the public 
interest and that of underwriters. The 
function, and the sole practicable func- 
tion of underwriters (as cannot too of- 
ten be pointed out) is to act as assessors 
and redistributers of the burdens of. in- 
surance loss, taking conditions just as 
they are found. With fire departments 
inefficient and losses heavy, the under- 
writers make heavy demands; as the one 
varies so should the other—this is the 
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principle of it, and what the underwriter 
does or tries to do in betterment of con- 
ditions he is concerned to do as a citizen, 
not in his underwriting capacity. 

We will perhaps buy more engines if 
you will promise not to raise rates. Then 
presumably rates are already too low. Is 
not the corollary plain that if the im- 
provement is not made the rates will go 
up? And it has not occurred to His 
Honor the Mayor (because it never does 
occur to anybody anywhere) that a most 
effective way “ to protect homes and busi- 
ness houses’ would be to put rates up 
high—so high that people would be 
forced to improve the conditions. 








Insurance Statements. 


ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


The Etna Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., issues its annual statement showing 
that on the 31st of December, 1900, it had a 
net surplus of $5,309,951. This is a gain over 
the previous year of $152,336. With a cash 
capital of $4,000,000 this gives a surplus as to 
policy-holders of $9,300,951. During the 
eighty-two years of its existence the A®tna 
has paid losses amounting to $88,243,132. The 
President of the company is William B. Clark. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Continental Fire Insurance Company 
of this city has issued its ninety-seventh semi- 
annual statement, which shows a gratifying 
increase in the business of the past year. The 
total assets are $10,638,271, a gain of $828,610. 
The reserve for insurance in force has been 
increased $303,780, the present reserve being 
$4,272,117. The net surplus at the close of 
last year’s business was $4,510,530, an increase 
of $475,544. F. C. Moore is President and 
Henry Evans is Vice-President. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSUR- 
- COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, 


It is more than one h:ucdred and two years 
since this company issu. 1-.s first policy, and 
- its annual statement made, January 1, 1901, 
shows a most satisfactory condition. The 
total assets are $2,169,547, a gain during the 
past year of $107 287. The unearned premium 
reserve has increased in the same period from 
$869,432 to $944,951, and the net surplus from 
$436,704 to $471,230, a gain of $34,445. The 
cash capital of the company is $500,000. J. H. 
DeWolf_is President and E. L. Watson is 
Secretary. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The statement of business done by tlie Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company during 1900 
shows gains in income, assets, surplus, insur- 
ance written and insurance in force. The in- 
come for the year from all sources was $2,- 


794,601, as against $2,707,438 for the previous 
year. The total assets January I, 1901, were 
$16,367,635, an increase of $563,673. The net 
surplus is $1,706,854, which shows a gain of 
$80,113. Since the organization of the com- 
pany payments have been made to policy- 
holders amounting to over $46,860,000. Henry 
B. Stokes is President. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN. 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING. 
FIELD, MASS. 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, which was incorporated in 1849, has 
just issued its annual statement, which shows 
total assets January 1, 1901, of $5,150,623, an 
increase during the year 1900 of $252,684. . The 
increase of surplus is $134,051,..the net. sur- 
plus being $1,819,143. The reserve for re- 
insurance is $1,569,772, which is also an in- 
crease of ‘$93,188. ‘The capital stock is $1,500,- 
ooo. Since organization the company has paid 
losses amounting to $27,459,196. The Presi- 
dent is A. W. Damon and the Secretary is 
W. J. Mackay. Agencies may be found in all 
parts of the United States. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The. fifty-fifth annual financial statement of 
the Board of Directors of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company shows a gratifying 
degree of growth and progress. During the 
year 1900 5,082 new policies were issued, rep- 
resenting. $12,161,378. The amount of insur- 
ance in force January I, I901,. was $80,880,007. 
This amount was represented by 20,889 poli- 
cies and is a gain over the previous year's 
showing of $5,955,368. The receipts for pre- 
miuims were: $3,111,724, an increase over. the 
previous. year of $271,009. Disbursements to 
policy-holders amounted to $1,692,635. The 
total assets are $16,447,627, a gain for 1900 of 
$1,436,379. The net surplus according to’ the 
Massachusetts standard is $1,840,850.. This is 
also a gain for the year of $250,452: 
President of the company is Col. A.° George 
Bullock, and the Secretary is Henry M. Witter. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE _IN- 

SURANCE COMPANY, SPRING 
FIELD, MASS. ' 


The ‘Massachusetts’ Mutual Life Insurance 
Coinpany enters. upon the closing year of its 
first half century of business with bright pros- 
pects. The’ forty-ninth annual report of the 
directors;. just published, ‘shows: another ‘pros- 
perous year. © The total income for the year 
¥900 was $5,897,164, an increase. over the pre- 
vious year of $510,021.. There was paid to 
policy-holders for death claims, matured en- 
dowments, dividends*:and cash ‘surrender 
values the sum of $2,552,218. . New: insurance 
was issued amounting to $22,353,050,. the en- 
tire risk outstanding at the close of the year 
being $136,238,023, a gain in new business of 
$2,800,500, and«in insurance in force of $12,- 
258,485. The: total assets: December’ 31,’ 1900, 
were $26,245,622, an increase of $2,425,685,, and 
the net surplus on the same date was $2,324, 
635, a gain of $330,813. During ‘its business 
life: the company has paid to- policy-holders 
more. than.$40,000,000. John A. Hall is Presi- 
dent, and Henry M. Phillips is Secretary. 
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Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic that 
e feels as if his joints were being dislocated ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very much 
¢ the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will perma- 
ently cure his disease, ; 

That, according to thousands of grateful testi- 
onials, is 

Hood’s Sarsapariila 


ty Hood’s. 
a Sure Cure for Catarrh. 


= 


VARS 
CANPARRII 


SNUEI 





F = - 
liew 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


EAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Pancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


Allorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered VRE in Greater New York. agent 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
{ and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., -- NEW YORK. 








FAMOUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


oe Wa a2 
$ wi DOLLARS $ 
PER.DOZEN, 


CABINET SIZE 
l440 BROADWAY, 


40t? STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
; In ‘ New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Grnetin received and interest allowed on balances subject te drafts 
listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
mmission. 
nee os in 


delivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





ah" wx bt, WN SWAG 5s = 
Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
or Sweet Yous side by side, cach a diferent color! If ey 


ou know that the effect is cha 4 ) 
bhilds Giant Pansi d Sweet Peas, marvel yin beauty 


all for 30c., 
‘eas as follows: 


Pot ete nome en 
vO" lowers an % 
and Colored plates), and our Great Catalogue, all forsee 
opue for 1901.—New Cen’ - 
k of Flower and Vegetable 
and New Fruits, 152 
plates, will be matiled 
hasing. Scores of 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Ye 





é 
0 
( 
f 
f 





IC APPLES 


WE OFFER TRUE TO NAME, 


Japan Piums a Specialty. 


Save half your money by buying direct 
ofthe producer. Let us price your list 
of wants. Send for our free catalogue 
of fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Nursery Co. ,Rochester,W.Y. 
For 10c. we will mail twoplants 
of our Red Cross Currant, 








No dirt 


escapes 


earline 
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“We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with tnt ase Cough or Croup ‘Ihe 
record of twenty years shows th- great curative and pr .- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Meas!e ,Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious diseases, ’ Recent tests made at the Yale Patho- 
logical Laboratory — that ——— Cresolene 
kills the germs of diphtheria Send for descriptive 
booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co. 180 Fulton St., N. Y.: 





For 
Farwell & Rhines. ateNown. N. Y., U.S.A. 





FINANCIAL 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben-.. 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of 16 ned contig. 
uous territory of oma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 


G 
Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





The MIDDLESEX 


1857. BANKING COMPANV ,, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,0 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposi 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Di 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Mai 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU102z 
ETC., 4RE PERMITTED BY LAWTO INY 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Government and Municipal 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established | 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appreisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Applicat 
Securities, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. 1, 


Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on wet ast Year farms worth three ti 











Business Mi 
0 furt {culars, Send for oom » * Truk 
= 
H. HAGAN, GuTHeie, OKLAHOM. 


WESTaRN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St, Boston, Mas, 


6% LOANS esis euros and anost prods 


state in the U.S. First m mortene oo bal 


—— 
t Langdon. jpondence 
Address ALLERT & & PWINIER, Langdon, North Dekota 
DAFAULTED MORTGAGES AND 


Ww EHSTHRMN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 

S. K. HUMPHREY. 640 Exchange Bidg.. BOSTON. MASS. 

A NE 











DIVIDENDS 


The Colorado & Southern Railway oh. 


New York, January 10, 19. 


a meeting of the Board of Dissotess, bets this day, ts there 
declared from the net earnings for the calendar 





The Colorado & Southern Railway Ce. 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary. 


28 Broad Street, New York, January 10, 1901. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for the first 
stock of > ep ~ and — 190 and Ht reopen will 


at three P. wt. Oak d will reo 

on February bth, toot D Februat 

tees will be pre; pared to 

PER CENT. when Fok oy 

garten & Co., among the 

of record on their books when closed as above. 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 

Agents ter Voting 





°9 


Bldg.) N.Y. 
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NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. - 
‘wrasea and 46 Sig sp iew. bate! 


Tye) PE dar dee 
e. Ca) real 
1,1 riot he stoe ‘. 
“fecretary 


Pees 
OSBORN W. BRIG T, 





CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 156 BROADWAY. 
New York, Jan. 9th, 1901. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD DIVIDEND. 
A dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) is payable 
d F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


NATIONAL SALT COMPANY, 


2% Broadway, New York, N. Y., Jan. 16, 1901. 
Preterred Stock Dividend Ne. 7. 
is hereb’ iB oypcterty dividend of ONE AND 
QUART NT. has been declared, payable 
k of “2 a 





Common Steck Dividend No, 3. 
ven that a qonrtenty dividend of ONE AND 
— yan 


ate nat ia 
Secretary. 


Notice is mr 
DNE-HALF (1 ER CENT. has been aottemnd, 
M1, to the ho Ra, of Common Stock of reco 
ransfer books of the Comme Stock wile close iA 8P. 
ud reopen atY9 AM, Feb.1. Dividend c 

c. L. eV 





ELECTIONS 
AMER. EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





eir, 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, January 10, 1% 1. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of thia Bank. held 
january 8th, 1901, the following named gentlemen were unani- 
hously re-elected Directors : 


J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stu: 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Ricbard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart 8 Smith, a 8. Opdyte, 
James G. Cannon. 


Ata meeting of the Board of pereteute held this day Mr. J. 


povend Simmons was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. 


ames @, Cannon was unanimously re-elected Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


INSURANCE 








THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PH LLIPS, Secretary. 


$ 26.245,6:2'2.04 

23,920 986.53 
2,324,635.51 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,032.80 
LIABILITIES 15,934, 181.90. 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1 840.850 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy. and SRPRNM 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 B oadway:. 
Cc. W,. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 
LIABILITIES . 


ASSETS 








Boston, [lass. 
$29,544.428.63 
- _ 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 


licies issued 
on all all pol heise. 


All forms of Life and Endowment 
CasH distribut: meione be paid u 
Every policy has h surrender and paid 
= insurance viloss to oy the sie is eentitied by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
phiets, rates, ene values for any age sent on application to 


the Company” '3 Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
“Wm. B.' Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


~ BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the | 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY. - - 





NEW YORK. _ 


On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly, 
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Williamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





ORGANIZED MARCH 23, 1853. 


Forty-eighth Annual Statement, Jan. 1,190! 


Loans on Bond and Mo’ 
Loans on Call Sesh 
Real Estate Owned b 


Interest due and accrued.........00.s..... 
Rents, etc., accrued 
Stocks and 


82, 066,299.89 
LIABILITIES. 
$618,795.31 


SURPLUS. 1123 190.32 





$:2,066,299.68 
Book Value of Stock January 1, 1901, $549.27. 





Eighty-ninth Semi-Annual Dividerd. 


BROOKLYN, Jan 11, 1901. 
A Dividend of ten per cent. and an extra Dividend of two 
per cent. declared day, payable on demand. 


MARSHALL 8. DRIGGS, President. 
F. 4. WAY, Secretary. 

WM. H. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 

B. W. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Acent. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 490 


NATIONAL, OF HARTEORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 
Capital Stock, all cash 





Tota] Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES Ni‘ HOLS, President. 
B. R.. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 

Annual Statement. 
CAPital......cccccccescccvesees ecee $500,000.00 
Te-insurance and all oth claims... eooe 1,797,006.68 
ona tps Liabilities..... ‘other eovecece » Re ooL ee 
Tetal Assets, Jan. ist, 1900. ween vecessecsec2,626,441.18 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Co 


New Yorx, January 24, 1 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of 
aay, a submit x following statement of its aft 


sieiiain Weidiciniais tin sini 

1899, to 8ist December 1899.......0..0000 $31166 
lums on Policies not marked off ist 

TANuary, 1809......ccccceccccccccceccseces 067,58) 


Tetel Mestad Braetnaie.. cocccccccecs SGslB" 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 8ist December, 1899........++e2e. $3308) 


eed my Sen ally $2,276,689 96 


ae i of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
Bank , eee oneness $5,483,944.0 


Loans y Stocks 
ites in Banks and a aon ae 500.00 
Real Bstate and Claitas. due the: Compaiiy -_ 


Bt..ssrccecrcssccseccsccsecsree  Nyl25r00008 
and bie 1,005, 75671 


Amount,........ SE dean 


interest on the 


certificates of the issue of 1894 will be 
the holders my or their Tep 
Tuesda; the ne 


ied. 
A dividend of fuilivaee saak: is declared on the net earn 


ums of the Com; for the ending Sist Decem- 
1 | bere 1800. se which Berodigon™ 5 ang issued on and afte 


Ys 


Hist of May ext," 
J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretaty. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAY AMSIN 
NH. BRO 
HON 'P BROWN 
IAM B. BOULTON 
FRANCIS M- BACON, 


Janne H. Tei FREDERIC A. P. 
EVERETT FRAZAR GEORGE gw. QUINTARD, 
Ww HNL, 


EWALD JO 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, A, A. RAVEN 

HORACE GRAY, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO, P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
waka 8) 


Ivor 
BINDERS ‘cbold thittecn copies ord by wt 
the rate of 85 cente each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








190 Fulton Street, New York. 





594831944.0 
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FORTY-NINTH es STATEMENT 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, lASS. 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1900. 





RECEIPTS IN 1900, 
Premiums, . é . ; a 
Interest and rents, 


Total receipts, . . . 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1900. 
Death claims (less $10,736.35 re-insurance), and matured endowments 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends, 
Surrendered and canceled policies, 
Total payments to policyholder, 
All other disbursements ‘ 


Total cates 


ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 


First mortgage loans on real estate, ° 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies, 
Stocks and bonds . 
Real estate (ledger value), inclading Sain office ‘building, 
Premium notes on policies in force, > 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of olhiciien Cnntiee Oin4 in 
liabilities), net, 
Interest and rents due and commend (due $7,260. 62; "spinal but wbe den 
$363,306.81), 2 
Cash on hand and in banks, 
Total assets, 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%, ° . 
Reported death losses, and sinha ietinmeatin te in att of adjustment, 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, 
Unpaid dividends due and to become due, 
Premiums paid in advance, 

Total liabilities, . 


Surplus, December 31, 1900. 





Number of policies issued in 1900, 10,106, insuring, 


Number of policies in force December 31, 1900, 57,324, rarer ee (including 
reversionary additions), : 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE FOR THE YEAR 1900, 





JOHN A. HALL, 


President, 


HENRY S. LEE, 


Vice President, 


New York Office, Be ao 





$4,824,529+74 
1,072,635.14 
$5,897,164.88 


$1,513,609.50 

679,917.42 

358,692.00 
«$2, 552,218.92 
1,202,731.44 


$3,754,950.36 


$XO, 183,402.39 
2, 304 736.07 
10, 408,289.89 
591,205.71 
725, 101,63 


674,210.37 


379,567.43 
988, 108.55 


‘. é .  $26,245,622.04 


$23,418,032.00 


134,844.00 
183,926.10 


172,333.76 
11,850.67 


- +  23,920,986.53 


$22,353,050.00 


$136,2 38,923.00 
$12,258,485.00 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, 


Secretary. 





7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” — 
Statement of the Condition of the 


ETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1900, 


Cash Capital oeoeoeoeeeeeee © © © © 6 @ @ $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)......... 3,320,848.78) 




















Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ...... 96,349.13} 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ...... 352,114.35} 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) ..... 79,995.55} 
See SONNE 255. 0. 6 ocacecw tow se ie 9 we oe > 189,034.88] 






Net Surplus ........ Pe ee ee 5,309,951.03) 
EES EE PIE AP ee AEE $13,357,293.72] 
Surplus as to Policy Holders ...... $9,309,951.03 























LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-TWO YEARS: 


$S88,243,132.98 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres't 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
fe 413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. | W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, ee & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
























General Agents. 





{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE { NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. /| BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents ia all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
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and Canada 
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Mutual Life Assurance 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. © 


State 


Fifty-fifth Annual Financial Statement, January I, 1901. 


27,364 Policies in force January 1, 1900, 
5.082 Policies issued since January 1, 1900, 
6 Policies restored during 1900, 
Increased during 1900, . - 
Additions made during 1900, 
Policies, A ° . . 


Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 


32,452 


Co. 


$74,933,729 
~ 12,161,378 
14,500 
42,701 
196,929 


$87,349,237 


POLICIES TERMINATED. 
2,563 ‘ = Amount at risk, 


29,889 Policies i in Sue Tomninty I, ‘1901 $ Amount at risk, 


6,460,140 
$80, 889,097 





RECEIPTS. : 
- ‘i $15,011,248.41 , 
3,111,724.05 
633,285.63 
105,690.79 
20,000,00 


$18,881,949.48 


Net assets January I, 1900, _ . 

Premiums received since January 1, 1900, 
Interest received since January I, 1900, 
Rents received since January 1, — 
Re-insurance, : 


DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, $1,280, 277.09 
Dividends, ‘ ‘ i x “ , 412, 358.74 


$1,692,635.83 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, —— and 
all other expenditures F » ‘a $716,471.45 
Profit and Loss, . ‘ ° . ertiinnyie . ‘ 25,214 53 $741,685.98 
Total disbursements, . $2,434, 321.81 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, $16,447,627.67 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, ° ‘ . : ‘ 
loans on mortgage of Real een 
Loans on Policies, 
Loans on Collateral, 
Loans to Corporations, ‘ 
Deferred Premium Notes, 
Real Estate owned, 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in banks, 


$9,796, 222.00 
2,887.185.79 
896,007.65 
478,960.00 
41,500.00 
152,191.37 
I,722,000,00 
473,560.86 


$16,447,627.67 


$207,074.34 
886 415.00 


OTHER ASSETS. 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, ie 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $200, 771.43 


Interest and Rents accrued but not due, 


Deferred 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent, F 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, 


es 15 $330,442.58 


$66,088. 52 
30,438.27 96,526.79 233 915.79 -$1,327,405.13 
Total gross assets, $17,775,032.80 
aumnorape atin sii ag 


‘ - . $15, — 00 
; ‘ 50,833.38 
1,352.52 
15,000.00 
$15,975,877.90 
41,696.00 
“Total Liabilities, $15,934,181.90 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, $1,840,850.90 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 2:18 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, 
Death claims in process of adjustment, 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, 


Deduct net value of re-insured’ risks, 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell reliable Sewing Machines at cheaper prices than any other concern in New York 
and guarantee them, too, for five years. Our machines are made for us by one of the beg 
manufacturers in the United States. They are’strong, light running and handsomely finished, 
A few prices : 

THE PACIFIC, Oak or walnut finish, 3 drawers 


“ 6é “ce 6é 


73 és 


Oak finish, 5 drawers, drop head and dust proof table 
“‘THE O’NEILL SPECIAL” Ball Bearing Machine, oak finish, 3 drawers....... 


+ Oak finish, 5 drawers 
” Oak or walnut finish, drop head, dust proof table, 
highly polished 


Other prices equally attractive. A complete set of attachments goes with each machine. 


Sixth Snenm, 20th to 24st Street, N. Y. 








1850—— ——1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F. bes * 6 Second Vice-Presidest 
J. % e ° Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - Treasuret 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst, Secretary 


ws 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 384 Vice- 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








iNCORPORATED -1799. 





